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This little yellow saw 
is full of labor-saving tricks! 


It saws just as fast upside down as rightside up — a McCulloch trick 
that speeds up any wood-cutting operation. (The secret’s in the floatless 
aircraft-type carburetor.) 

An even greater labor-saving feature is light, light weight. This 
remarkable power saw weighs under 25 pounds complete. (Including 
3-horsepower, 2-cycle gasoline engine, steel blade and Sabertooth cutter 
chain, automatic clutch, automatic-rewind starter, etc.) 

For timber cutting or any tree work, get a fast, efficient McCulloch 
chain saw. Priced from $325, f. 0. b. Los Angeles. 





MWcCUL LOCH Siieeiiiiniiesadiliniaies 


McCULLOCH MOTORS CORPORATION 
LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 
Export Department: 301 Clay Street, San Francisco 11, Calif., U.S.A. 


World’; Lorgest Builders of Power Chain Sows 


















This 5-horsepower McCulloch 
chain saw is available with blades 
up to 5 feet long. 





This 7-horsepower, 55-pound 
McCulloch chain saw is used by 
woodsmen for production logging. 


FOR DIGGING HOLES 
The Earth Drill attaches to 5 or 
7 horsepower McCulloch saw 
engines in one minute. It digs 
post holes in seconds, anywhere 
a man can walk. 
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Leupold levels are the product of 44 
years of experience in the development 
of precision instruments. . . . Built for 
accuracy and life-long dependability, 
Leupold levels are more versatile, more 
convenient to use. Men whose jobs de-. 
pend on quick, precise work specify 
Leupold levels. 





LEUPOLD HAND LEVEL 


Practically designed, light, compact instru- 
ment of highest quality with distinctive 
Leupold conveniences. Level bubble magni- 
fier adjusts internally to the individual's eye 
—no need to refocus every time level used. 
errr rs rere 5% in. 
NE cn nnns wee wacee ¥, in. 
With sturdy saddle leather case...$11.85 





LEUPOLD ABNEY LEVEL 


Patented means of changing scales in- 
creases the convenience of this practical 
lightweight precision Abney level. All scales 
are held in a milled slide by two thumb 
screws and any one scale can quickly be 
superimposed on the others for immediate 
use. Locking, internal focus on sight tube 
adjusts to the individual's eye. Thumb nut 
index arm adjustment provides micrometer 
accuracy. Four scales available: percent, 
topographic, degrees, chainage correction. 
Over-all Length ........ 62 in. 
Radius of Arc ....... 

Model A—Complete with hand-sewed 

leather case and any 2 scales...$27.50 
Model B—Complete with case and 

ae ee eee $30.00 
Write for full information on these and 
other Leupold engineered precision instru- 
ments. At your dealer's or order direct. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


“LEUPOLD & STEVENS 
INSTRUMENTS 


4445 N.E.Glisan, Portland 13, Ore. 
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Looking Ahead—American For- 
ests will begin in January a series of 
three hard-hitting articles on one of 
the biggest, yet least publicized, con- 
servation scandals of our time—the 
legal land grab flourishing under the 
protective umbrella of our antiquated 
mining laws. The series is based on 
an on-the-spot investigation made for 
us by Cleveland van Dresser, a 
writer with a sharp eye and a sharp- 
er pen. He turns the searchlight on a 
growing group of opportunists who 
are gobbling up and often devastat- 
ing, under the guise of legitimate 
mining. huge chunks of the public do- 
main. Van Dresser tells the how, 
when, where and why of the big grab. 
He gives facts, photos and irrefutable 
evidence. He calls a spade a spade 
and concludes, logically, that it’s high 
time the loopholes in the law are 
plugged. His first article deals with 
the Roosevelt National Forest in Col- 
orado. Subsequent pieces will expose 
conditions on the Santa Fe, other Na- 
tional Forest and Bureau of Land 
Management tracts in the west. 


Also in our first issue of 1952 will 
be Jay Ellis Ransom’s /sland of 
Outside Men, a yarn just as provoca- 
tive as its title, C. E. Wright will 
tell how Florida, a lusty infant in 
utilization of pulpwood for paper pro- 
duction, is coming of age, and Doro- 
thy G. Guek will author an account 
which will make you proud of our 
Apache Fire Fighters. 


In This Issue—Lewis C. French’s 
Wisconsin's Rebirth of Pine (page 6) 
is an account of the Badger state’s 
recovery from the wounds of timber 
butchery, fire and erosion. The Yule- 
tide is wrapped up in four brightly- 
written packages—A Tree for Mari- 
eta by Steve MeNeil (page 10). 
Christmas Trees Are Big Business by 
Albert Wiesendanger (page 13). 
Ornaments on Your Tree by Vir- 
ginia Nelle Wilson (page 14). and 
The King’s Yule Festival by E. R. 
Yarham (page 16). An Industry 
Within an Industry (page 18) by 
Norma Linton tells how Indiana 
coal producers are reaping profits 
from timber planted on strip-mined 
land. How to deal with the utility line 
problem is told in Your Shade Trees 
(page 20) and Davy and the Giant 





Pavel (page 21) is another of James 
Stevens’ fanciful tales. Nathaniel 
Nitkin tells The Saga of the Moose 
(page 22). Canada, Winter Sports 
Mecca (page 24), by James Mon- 
tagnes, is a picture spread on the 
snow season north of the border. G. 
H. Collingwood’s Washington Look- 
out (page 4) is an analysis of capitol 
doings. 


Our Readers Say—James Stev- 
ens won't mind if we read his mail 
in public, especially since it has 
something nice to say about his Davy 
Crockett series. Joshua B. Powers 
of the Editors Press Service, New 
York, writes Folklorist Stevens: 

I have been reading your “Davy Crockett” 
series in American Forests for some months 
and I am interested in learning what you 
plan to do with the stories after the series 
is completed. They deserve to be put in 
permanent form and I hope you are al- 
ready planning such publication. It also 
occurs to me that they might be syndi- 
cated for publication in newspapers. .. . 
I am interested, of course, personally be- 
cause of the fact that I like the stories 
myself and the magazine in which they 
have appeared, 

We also understand one of the big 
book publishing houses has indicated 
an interest, The doings of Davy do 
have an appeal for one class of read- 
er. We have heard many kind words 
anent the series—and a few others 
have informed us they could do with- 
out Davy very well. It’s a matter of 
taste, and we feel Davy has had a 
place in our endeavor to offer a bal- 
anced diet, from soup to nuts. 

We have had an interesting three- 
cornered exchange of letters between 
W. M. Harlow, professor of Wood 
Technology at the New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse, Senior 
Editor Mare A. Rose of Reader's Di- 
gest and ourselves. It all concerns 
Vature’s Poison Foliage by Ted 
Bentz (August issue). Editor Rose 
wrote, among other things, that the 
poisonous substance in poisonivy was 
to be found on the surface of vines 
and leaves. We published this in 
September and concurred. 

Professor Harlow took us both to 
task on this point and sent us each 
his own fine pamphlet on poisonivy, 
which proves otherwise, Editor Rose 
replies as follows: 


(Turn to page 5) 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT 





By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


With litthe more than the enact- 
ment of “must” legislation to show 
for nearly nine months in Washing- 
ton, the first session of the 82nd Con- 
gress ended October 20. Members 
who are not on trips for their com- 
mittees are probably in their home 
districts. and few will return to the 
Capitol before January 8, when the 
second session will pick up where the 
first left off. All bills of the first ses- 
sion will retain their original designa- 
tions and continue their places on the 
House and Senate calendars. Which 
ones will be pushed to final action? 
No one knows, but to follow them is 
the major sport of Washingtonians. 
native or transient. 


During the spurt of activity that 
marked the final month of Congress. 
H.R. 5504 was passed to authorize 
$45,000,000 for construction of ac- 
cess roads to sources of raw mate- 
rials, when such roads are certified as 
important to the national defense. 
This is an amendment to section 12 
of the Federal Highway Act of 1950. 
It was signed by the President on Oc- 
tober 16 and is now Public Law 177. 

No actual appropriation is made. 
so no roads can be started until Con- 
gress gives the word by enactment of 
another bill. Meanwhile, contract au- 
thorizations in the amount of $20.- 
000,000 can be made. Again, there is 
no clarity as to the specific purpose 
of these access roads. Neither Public 
Law 177, nor the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1950, nor its antecedent. 
the Defense Highway Act of 1941. 
specify the nature of the raw mate- 
rials to which the roads would give 
access. 

The law states only. that the Secre- 
tary of Defense, or such other official 
as the President may designate. shall 
certify to the Secretary of Commerce 
such roads as are necessary to the na- 
tional defense. It would appear. 
therefore, that decisions as to the rel- 
ative importance of access roads to 
stands of timber as compared with 
those to mineral reserves, or other 
areas essential for defense, may rest 
either with Defense Secretary Lovett 
or Defense Mobilizer Wilson. 

On October 19, with one day to 
spare, the Senate passed H.R. 1628 to 
authorize $970,000 for the Forest 
Service to expand its fire control pro- 
gram by constructing a “Smoke 


Jumper” depot on land to be acquired 
near Missoula, Montana. Like the 
Access Roads Act, it provides the au- 
thorization, but leaves the provision 
of funds to next year’s session of Con- 


gress. 
z 


Without a report from the Sen- 
ate Committee on Expenditures in Ex- 
ecutive Departments, no action could 
be expected on H.R. 1149, to reor- 
ganize the Department of Agriculture. 
It will be recalled that the proposal 
to transfer the land administrative re- 
sponsibilities of the Bureau of Land 
Management (other than those per- 
taining to minerals), from the De- 
partment of the Interior to the De- 
partment of Agriculture was dis- 
cussed before the Committee last Sep- 
tember, by representatives of the two 
departments. It was defended by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and by the 
Chief Forester, each of whom voiced 
willingness to assume the added re- 
sponsibility. 

The Secretary of the Interior, on 
the other hand, vigorously defended 
retention of the land administrative 
agencies in his department. Before 
closing. he tossed into the hearing a 
suggestion that at a later time he 
would be willing to discuss another 
plan of organization more in line with 
the proposals made by the Natural 
Resources Task Force of the Hoover 
Commission, but one which was not 
among the recommendations of the 
Commission. Whether Secretary 
Chapman’s statement will cause the 
Committee to change its position on 
this issue will not be known until the 
report and revised bill are released. 


Investigations to determine the 
effectiveness of some of the activities 
of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine have been conduct- 
ed during the past year or more by 
the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions. As a result, this Committee is 
more than usually aware of the con- 
stant threat from plant pests, includ- 
ing insects and diseases injurious to 
forests. 

The Subcommittee chairman, Rep- 
resentative Jamie L. Whitten, of Mis- 
sissippi, expressed the desire of the 
Appropriations group that money ap- 
propriated for pest control go as fully 
as possible to work in the field. His 
questions to Bureau Chief Avery Hoyt 
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and his staff drove so hard to the 
point as to prompt a partial apology. 
“It is no pleasure,” he said, “for us 
to unload on a bureau or a depart- 
ment of the government as we have 
in this instance.” 

With the opening of the fiscal year 
on July 1, however, results of the in- 
vestigation began to take form. One 
of the first was an extensive field re- 
organization of the Bureau, and the 
establishment of five regional offices 
which are designed to permit better 
use of manpower and equipment. The 
regions are headquartered at Green- 
field, Massachusetts; Gulfport, Missis- 
sippi:; San Antonio, Texas: Berkeley, 
California; and Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 

The investigation and subsequent 
discussions also gave Congress a re- 
markable assembly of data covering 
each of the several pest control pro- 
grams. The statements make clear, 
for instance, that the Bureau has di- 
rect responsibility for all technical 
leadership in connection with the sev- 
eral forest pest control programs. It 
is also responsible for the planning 
of those programs, and for their su- 
pervision with special reference to the 
accuracy of the work. This is equally 
true, where only federally adminis- 
tered lands are involved, where they 
are state lands, where they are in pri- 
vate ownerships, and where they are 
a mixture of two or more types of 
jurisdiction. An example of admin- 
istration over mixed ownerships is the 
recent spruce budworm control proj- 
ect as conducted in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 


Apparently only partly satisfied 
with the results following its previous 
investigations, the Committee decided 
to explore further in the hope of in- 
itiating more ways of saving money, 
without sacrificing the effectiveness 
of the control efforts. To this end, 
the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agricul- 
ture recommended in its report of last 
June “that the Secretary make a spe- 
cial study of each control program 
during the next six months and sub- 
mit a report to this Committee cover- 
ing the following points: 

(a) Need for continuing program. 

(b) Revision of methods of con- 
trol. 

(ic) Efforts being made to increase 
non-federal cooperation and contribu- 
tions. 

(d) Whether the program should 
be made contingent upon adequate 
state laws and enforcement of them.” 

The group appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has held informal 
hearings in cities roughly conform- 
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ing with the locations of the newly 
established regional headquarters 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Boston. 
Massachusetts; Houston, Texas; Gulf- 
port, Mississippi; Denver, Colorado: 
and San Francisco, California. Near- 
ly 200 individuals and representatives 
of state, federal and private agencies 
presented their views and suggestions. 
These will serve as a basis of a re- 
port to be submitted to the Secretary 
in time that he in turn may report to 
the Committee shortly after its mem- 
bers return to Washington. 


Forum 


(From page 2) 





Sorry I was wrong about the poison be- 


he | we aN 
ing oily and externally distributed on 


lnccan and dentin Oak Bayesian ueieaen 1. Headquarters reports illegal deer kill to warden on location. 
é S da s s. 9 . - ° 


plish my purpose which was to warn the 
unwary not to make a bonfire of poisonivy. 


Our August editorial Sort Men "We cover our forests, fields, and streams 


and the Gospel, drew the following 
comment from Vladimir E. Hartman. 


chairman of the Department of Rural 0 times more thoroughly 


Church, Bible College of Missouri 
at Columbia: 

Professor Richard C. Smith of the School 
of Forestry of the University of Missouri 
has called to my attention your August 
editorial. Here at the Bible College we 
appreciate it very much. ... We are proud 
of our program for training men for the 
rural ministry and rural community serv- 






says Executive Secretary T. A. McAmis, 
Arkansas Game and Fish Commission 


Ice. . ° 

From Bruce G. Buell, chief forester **Radio helps us report floods and fires faster...reach 
for Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, hunters in distress . . . drive game violations to an all- | 
Wisconsin, comes this further com- time low. At the rate we are cutting costs and boost- 
ment on Arthur H. Carhart’s arti- ing revenue from fines and licenses, our RCA 2-way 
cle, Wildlife as a Forest Crop (Octo- radio system will pay for itself in a year!” 2. Warden radios near-by warden 


for help. 


ber issue): 


"sh h : 
When Mr. Carhart attempts to draw com- Here's how the system works 















parisons of economic value between wild- Six headquarters stations and 175 mobile units link 

life and timber crops, his comparisons are all Arkansas into one protective network. Dis- 

pa — a one the — of his patchers talk directly with wardens on the road, in 

articie and, 1 seems oOo me, dao ar more ° ° y 

seg a -egeAag bronsers the brush, on the water, in the air. Wardens talk 

harm than good in the attempt to convert . : _ * : . 

readers to his way of thinking. Speaking with wardens. RCA 2-way radio cuts delays... 

of the “commerce creating value of big puts help as near as a warden’s “Carfone.”’ Here's 

game,” he = a - ag of on agen wel communication the modern way! , 

compares this to the “stumpage value” o - de : ; es aes : - 2 

timber with a figure of $31,000,000, Get the full story on how RCA 2-way radio can 3. Wardens close in—confirm 
Later he compares the “commerce creat- save you time and money through better communi- hunters’ phrase about 2-way radio, 

ing value” of three deer to the market val- cation. Mail the coupon today! (In Canada write: You can’t get away with it. 

ue of one three-year-old steer which would RCA Victor Company Limited, Montreal.) 

take the same range capacity. The com- Ox , aoe: 

parison in dollars is $375 for the deer and JUST OUT—new FREE brochure on_ better 

$300 for the steer. In both these compari- safety services with 2-way radio. 

sons he is using the end value of the deer 

or other big game animal... . 


In the case of timber, stumpage is only 
the starting point. Before that is loaded 
on cars, three to five times the amount of 
the stumpage value must be spent locally 
on wages, supplies and equipment. At this 
point, the corrected comparison is $45,.000.- 
000 for game against about $150,000,000 
for timber. Beyond this, the conversion of 





Dept. 5X 
RCA ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 

Camden, N, J. 

Send me the new FREE book, “RCA 2-way radio 
for Public Safety.” 




















: ‘Sela Name 
the timber to its final products and their . 
distribution to the final consumer will pile Firm | 
up an additional immense | credit to the Address | 
woods products. The same is true in com- 
parison of deer to steers. City State ' 


Mr. Carhart has plenty of grounds to 
make a good case for game management. 
Why does he have to spoil it by drawing 
such obviously unfair comparisons? 
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Rebirth of Pine 


By LEWIS C. FRENCH 


Following the lead of Marinette County, the Badger State is 
healing cutover and erosion wounds with trees and more trees 








«¢ ND the plow shall follow the 
lumberjack’s ax.” 
In the lean years that fol- 


lowed World War I, many worried 
Wisconsinites clutched at this proph- 
ecy of prosperity like a drowning man 
grasps a straw. Here was the deliv- 
erance, the light to lead them from 
the ever-widening economic wilder- 
ness of seared, cut-over timber acres 
into the land of milk and honey. 
Farming was the new gospel. 

How false was this anonymous 
prophet! And how disillusioned his 
multitude of followers who found that 
tilling the thin skin of topsoil yielded 
precious little manna, that good for- 
est land is not necessarily good farm 
land. 

It was a near disastrous experience, 
learning this lesson from Mother Na- 
ture. But today a wiser Wisconsin is 
back on the true glory road and the 


Charles Drewry, left, and John H. Sae- 
mann, leaders in back-to-pine movement 














Jobber loads logs purchased at a tim- 
ber sale on Marinette County Forest 


course is straight ahead. Yes, the 
Badger state is going back to pine- 
and profit. With 22 million trees 
planted in 1950, another 25 million 
going in this year and 40 million the 
goal for next year, the forest to farm 
to forest cycle is moving rapidly to- 
ward full circle. 

Two of the main reasons for this 
great transition are Marinette County 
and Charles B. Drewry, a farm- 
trained county agricultural agent 
turned practical forester. For it was 
Drewry and his disciples who made 
Marinette—scene in 1871 of the ca- 
tastrophic Peshtigo forest fire—into 
a model for other cut-over counties 

follow. It was he who had the 
courage of his “revolutionary” con- 
viction that a land once ravaged by 
America’s worst forest fire (1500 
lives lost, 1.280.000 acres burned) 
and later scarred by the erosive forces 
of futile farming could again grow 
timber. 

To understand what is going on 
in Wisconsin now let’s hark hack to 
those trying times before 1928—the 
turning point in our story. 

In the old days most of Wisconsin 
was covered with glorious pine—the 
finest white pine that could be found, 
countless acres of hemlock, spruce. 
cedar and stout Tamarack in the 
swamps. But those were romantic, 
reckless days and gone forever. 

When the last river drive was made 
with the narrow gauge rail lines 
reaching back for the remnants of the 
virgin stands there came a fateful day 
of reckoning. 

It was then—back in 1928—that 
Marinette County had a whopper of a 
land headache. So did the other 
counties in the Wisconsin cut-over. 
But let’s stick to Marinette County 
and its stout leaders. 

When the county board sat down 
to have a look, an appraisal, it 
learned that of 905,000 acres within 
the county more than 400,000 were 
tax delinquent. Here was land no 
one wanted, not even for taxes. Actu- 
ally, the county was bankrupt. It just 
did not have revenue enough to pay 
for the roads, the schools and public 
works. It had to be bailed out with 
increased state funds reaped from 
more prosperous counties. 

What about the future? Ghost 
towns where the sawmills had been 

. the abandoned farms . . . sear- 
ing fires racing over the wild land. 
What had led the county to the brink 
of economic destruction? 

The reasons were not hard to find. 

The county looked back on an era 
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of reckless skinning the land of saw- 
timber, the cream of the crop. The 
skim milk left was mighty thin. 
Marinette was smarting under the 
worst economic blunder Wisconsin. 
and to a degree northern Minnesota 
and upper Mic higan, ever made, try- 
ing to convert this cut-over into 
farms. Sure it is an old and sad 
story, but it could happen again. 
Right after World War I there was 
a rush of settlement. The riffles of 
the depression storm were showing 
up in the cities. With fear in their 
hearts urban people answered the lure 
of the land and promised security on 
the new “farm empire.” Veterans 





sick of war realized foxhole dreams 
of owning a piece of land and being 
on their own. The corn belt farmer 
of Illinois and lowa losing out in the 
postwar squeeze—having mortgaged 
one farm to buy two and eventually 
losing both—took what was left after 
the forced sale. New land and fresh 
courage and a fresh start. 

These were the followers of that 
rosy hued lure “the plow shall follow 
the lumberjack’s ax,” and they came 
by the thousands. 

They bucked the tide; the veneer 
of topsoil, the frosts coming even in 
midsummer; the stumps, the stones 
and sand. As long as these new 


Disking fire lanes is one part of the good forest manage- 
ment program practiced on plantation at Twelve Foot Falls 
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Double row planters like this one designed by the Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company can plant 24,000 trees in eight hours 
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settlers could get a winter's work in 


the woods or could log their own - 
land of the skim milk trees left, they the 
got by. But when they had to rely for 
on their farms and crops, the land 
and the times proved too much. Then ide 
came an account of human misery th: 
and heavy public relief burdens. And mn 
jack pine radicals, bankrupt settlers ¥e 
who spouted strange ideas of who th. 
owed them a living even without we 
working a lick. on 
And it was then that Marinette ba 
County like so many others just could 
not pay the rising relief costs, the If 
bills of a county with more than a - 
third of its land strictly a liability rm 
land no one wanted. San 
The settlers abandoned their hold- te 
ings. They just gave up or went on e 
relief, shackers. The fires came le 
through leaving rampikes of scorched on 
pine and a sooty waste. Tourists 
came seeking clear waters and timber. re 
They took one look and departed for n 


greener vacation spots. 
So it was on January 19, 1928 
when the Marinette County board 





e-Star 
J. Hovind, left, district forester, and J. H. Saemann, Marinette 
forester, talk over plans for planting a million trees in 1952 
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named a survey committee. And the 
man who came up with the bold an- 
swer was jovial Charles Drewry, the 
extension agent and expert on crops. 
His answer: “Plant trees . . . grow 
new forests . . . put the pine back. 
That land is not fit for farming” 

At the time this was almost “agri- 
cultural treason.” 

There were solid men on this Mari- 
nette County board and on the land 
policy committee. Men like L. E. Ness 
of Crivitz; Phil Downing, Amberg. 
who served with distinction in the 
state senate; Leo Kaufman of Loomis. 
Fred Smith of Dunbar and R. B. 
Goodman, the venerable one from 
Marinette. And they agreed with 
Drewry. Replant the pine, stop sell- 
ing the cut-over for farms and estab- 
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Scene in Drewry Park, Marinette County Forest, named for for- 
mer agricultural agent who switched land use from farm to pine 
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Dedication plaque on fireplace of main 
lodge, Goodman Park, Marinette County 
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lish a county forest—public owner- 
ship. Retain title to considerable of 
the tax delinquent land and _ start 
forestry. 

But what a merry feud over the 
idea of a county, one hard pressed at 
that, starting to plant trees. The coun- 
ty board was besieged with protests— 
you cannot grow pine... nor protect 
the new growth from fires, nature’s 
way of clearing land for farms... . 
and, such a project would certainly 
bankrupt the county. 

That committee held to its decision. 
If there is any one reason why Mari- 
nette County succeeded so amazingly 
in converting a liability of wasteland 
into a county-supporting forest it is 
because the same men stayed on the 
board and together fought back as 
leaders against the opposition pour- 
ing in on them. 

“You sure had to be thick skinned,” 
recalls Drewry. He laughs about it 
now. But then the heat was on. His 





school in all phases 


job was at stake. 

“Even the fertilizer manufacturers; 
those selling blasting powder, the ma- 
chinery men and all the big land- 
owners used every trick in the books 
to break that decision. They never 
did. We went ahead, encouraging 
farming on the best land and restock- 
ing the poor land,” he remembers. 

How right those Marinette County 
men were! 

For within five years after that de- 
cision Marinette and most counties 
in the cut-over and sand-eroded sec- 
tions passed, with state blessing, strict 
zoning ordinances, pioneer legisla- 
tion halting exploitation of wasteland 
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for sale as farms. The land on 
streams and lakes was earmarked for 
recreation, with more than 300,000 
acres barred to settlement by farmers. 
Recently Wisconsin stiffened its zon- 
ing regulations in the problem areas. 

The county agent and the others 
watched the results of the CCC camps. 
Those old burns were cleaned up 
and replanted by hand. Came jobless 
days and WPA. Rather than rake 
leaves in city parks, the county put 
crews of idle men to work in the 
woods under trained foresters. They 
got a machine to plant pine. They 
put in fire protection in cooperation 
with the state and the U. S. Forest 
Service. 

“No sense growing pine and having 
it burn,” reasoned Drewry. 

At first there were 220.000 acres 
of the tax delinquent land blocked out 
and kept as a county forest. And 
every year Marinette County has been 
expanding and improving its project. 


J. H. Saemann and county forestry crew instruct youth of Loomis 
of forestry from planting to harvesting 


After setting up a tightly controlled 
competitive system for stumpage bid- 
ding on timber first cruised, the coun- 
ty has been reaping dividends. There 
is a minimum acceptable bid. On 
sales over $500 the county board has 
to approve. Where $1000 or more is 
at stake both the county board and 
the state conservation commission 
have to give their o.k. 

The competitive stumpage returned 
a sparse $2640 in 1942 and then 
started climbing to reach $22.000 in 
1944 and hit $24,000 in 1946 and 
last year the cash returns were just 
under $40,000. Stumpage sales for 
1951 are expected to top $45,000. 





One of the first things Marinette 
County did when the dollars started 
rolling in from the wasteland was to 
run a new land survey. Permanent 
monuments were placed at the section 
corners . . . no more poaching or 
even cutting over the line as far as 
you can throw an ax. An aerial sur- 
vey was made. John H. Saemann, a 
technically trained forester went to 
work and is still on the job, planting 
more and more. 

The land and forests put black ink 
rather than red on the county finan- 
cial statements. With confidence the 
county built a stately courthouse and 
a fine hospital—the pride of the coun- 
ty. The returns from the forest have 
been paying the interest and principal 
and putting up a safe reserve. And 
they keep the forest work going. 

There is more than the almighty 
dollar. County agent Drewry feasted 
his eyes on an isolated piece of front- 
age on Sand lake, deep and clear. 


Here was a bit of Old Wisconsin, 
clear water and big trout, pine reach- 
ing for the sky, beaver. and deer. 
From funds earned on the county 
lands there was built a youth camp 
named for Dr. M. D. Bird, beloved 
as a kindly county physician. Here 
is a neat camp of 40 buildings, an 
auditorium with a huge fireplace and 
an outdoor campfire council “pulpit” 
in the towering pine. Here youth 
gathers for a vacation and fresh 


breath, the farm kids of the 4-H 
and Future Farmers of America, 
church, civic groups and Scouts. 

forests have 


(Turn to page 44) 
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Only a genuine pseudotsuga taxifolia—with com- 
plications—would do for a sentimental stranger 
lonesome for Christmas in her native Cascades 


HE was a small girl with freckles 
S across her nose, large brown 

eyes, and hair the color of well 
polished leather. She stood in the 
kitchen, running an iron over one of 
Bob’s shirts, and her lower lip jutted 
out alarmingly. 

Bob came into the kitchen, his 
brow furrowed. “Now, look Angel 
Puss—” 

She kept her lower lip outthrust 
and ran the iron a bit more vigorous- 
ly. 

“All right, Marietta.” he said. 
“You saw the trees. You can’t find 
anything prettier than those.” 


“I won't buy my Christmas tree 
at the corner service station!” she 
yelped. “It’s bad enough to be here 
where we don’t know a soul, without 
buying our Christmas tree as if it 
were a quart of oil.” 


“It isn’t my fault we had to move 
here,” he said reasonably. “We were 
transferred, remember?” 

“Would you want my father to 
know that we bought a tree at the 
service station—when I was raised in 
the Cascade Mountains right smack 
in the middle of a sawmill and log- 
ging works? Why, cutting a tree is 
a big part of Christmas. We used 
to go out into the woods, spend 
most of the day finding just the 
right one, and then we'd all trim it 
together.” She picked up the iron 
and ironed briskly. Once she sniffled. 

“But we're not in the middle of the 
Cascade Mountains now. We’re—” 

“I know where we are,” Marietta 
said. “We're miles from my folks 
and your folks and all our friends. 
So it seems to me you’d—” 

“Okay, okay,” Bob said hastily. 
“So we go out into the woods. We 
get wet and cold. We burn $3 worth 
of gas for a $2 tree. Okay.” 
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She put down the iron and threw 
her arms around him. “Oh, Bob, 
that’s wonderful! We'll put on our 
old clothes and galoshes and take 
sandwiches and hot coffee, and it'll 
be the beginning of a real old- 
fashioned Christmas!” 

“Yeah.” Bob said, “Fine.” 

Bob knew that he must be careful 
this Christmas. They had been in 
their new home only a week. They 
didn’t know a soul, except the people 
he worked with, and they were far 
from their old haunts. He thought 
of last Christmas and last New Year’s 
Eve and then shook off the feeling 
because it could only spoil this 
Christmas—this New Year’s Eve. He 
pushed Marietta’s nose gently. 

“You're a nut,” he said. 


“Well, gee! I get sentimental about 
Christmas. I think people should sing 
carols at night in the snow, and go 
to church Christmas morning, and 
string cranberries. Like Jim and 
Sally Mercer.” 

“They string cranberries?” 

“No. I mean they know how to 
live.” 

“Lucky he knew how to drive, too,” 
Bob remarked. 

He was referring to a little trip 
she had made the second day te 
were in their new home. Bob had 
been unpacking a trunk, and Marietta 
had wanted to go to the store. “Go 
ahead.” he had said, unconcerned, 
though she was not one of the world’s 
best drivers. Even when two hours 
had passed and she had not come 
home, he hadn’t been too worried. 
Marietta was a great visitor, and he 
had supposed that she had met some- 
one in the store. 

But when she had walked in the 
door, he had taken one look at her 
and had cried, “You had a wreck!” 


By STEVE McNEIL 


She had shaken her head and 
leaned against the wall. “Oh, I know 
I’m a fool, Bob, but you know how 
I get lost. I took the wrong road 
coming back and I just kept going 
and found I was climbing awfully 
fast. There wasn’t any place to turn 
around, and once I looked down— 
and it seemed thousands of feet 
down. The car was overheating, and 
my foot started vibrating on the gas 
pedal—and then the engine died.” 
She had chewed her lower lip and 
had started shaking. 

“Take it easy. You're all right 
now.” 

“Well, I was afraid to put on the 
hand brake and get out because I 
didn’t know if the brake would hold. 
So I just sat there.” 

“How long?” 

“Hours! Anyway, this car came 
down toward me, and this darling 
fellow and his wife stopped and got 
out. They live up at the top of the 
grade. He was surprised I’d come 
that far. He said I’d been in over- 
drive and that if I had been able to 
turn around, I’d_ probably have 
burned up my brakes and gone over 
the cliff. So they took me up to 
their place—’way on top of Juniper 
Grade. He backed his car up, and 
Sally drove our car, and then later 
they drove me back down.” 

Now she pulled out the ironing 
cord and said, “Gee, the Mercers 
were swell! Maybe we could get 
them to come down for Christmas.” 

“They probably have their own 
plans.” 

“They re lonesome up there, too, I 
bet,” Marietta said. “He works for 
Allison Timber Company in some 
division or other and has to stay up 
there.” She sighed. “Well, anyway, 
we're going to get our tree in the 
woods, aren’t we?” 
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“If your company hadn’t cut all the trees in the first place .. .”’ 
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“Having twisted my arm.” 
“Gee, I can hardly wait! I hope it 
snows.” 

“| hope you know what you're say- 
ing,” Bob said. 

Bob had Saturday off. Usually on 
such mornings Marietta stayed in 
bed, sleeping her head off. But this 
morning she woke Bob up. She was 
wearing an old flannel shirt, an old 
pair of blue jeans, her galoshes, and 
a ski cap. She held out a cup of 
coffee and said, “Hurry up, Sleepy- 
head. Everybody will be out getting 
trees, and we won't get anything but 
culls.” 

Bob groaned and peeped out the 
window. “Yipes, it’s snowing!” 

“T know,” she said happily. “Isn’t 
it wonderful? A white Christmas.” 

“It’s marvelous,” Bob mumbled, 
“except that Ill have to put on 
chains. We'll be lucky to get off the 
main road.” 








STEVE MecNEIL, author of A 
Tree for Marietta, is a fiction 
writer of the first rank whose 
short stories frequently appear 
in the leading slick magazines. 
This article is reprinted by per- 
mission from Family Circle 
magazine. 











“What are you—a man or a house 
mouse? What’s a little snow?” 

“Oh, nothing,” Bob said. “Nothing 
at all—unless you get stuck in it.” 

Marietta gave him his breakfast, 
and he put on the chains. It was 
nearly noon before they started. 

Bob backed the car out and pointed 
it toward the main road. “Id better 
stop somewhere and ask where the 
best spot is,” he said. 

“Pooh!” said Marietta. “Where’s 
your spirit of adventure? If you 
know where you're going, it’s like 
buying a tree at a service station.” 

“Okay,” Bob said. He drove along 
the highway, and about two miles up 
the road Marietta suddenly pointed. 
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“‘Here’s a road,” she said. 


Bob pulled up a side road. It was 
wide, not too steep, and, though there 
were no other car tracks, it was easy 
going. “Keep your eye peeled,” he 
said. “We should find one along 
here.” 

“My gosh!” she said. “We’re only 
a couple of miles from home. I’m 
not going to take the first tree I see.” 

As they drove, the big timber be- 
came thinner and the small trees 
thicker. The road became steeper and 
a bit narrower. Bob had to pay at- 
tention to his driving. “Haven’t you 
found one yet?” he asked finally. 
“There are hundreds all around us.” 

“These little things!” 

Bob stopped and looked around. 
“There’s one,” he said, pointing. 

“Too skinny,” she said. She looked 
around. “There’s one!” she pointed. 
“Right there, beside that snag.” 

“That tree is 15 feet high, at least,” 
Bob said. 

“Well, it looks like a Christmas 
tree—not like some sickly thing from 
a service station.” 

“It certainly does look like a tree 
—but we couldn’t haul it home, much 
less get it in the house.” 

“Well, it’s a beauty.” 

Bob put the car in gear and started 
climbing again. The road became 
crooked, and the grade steepened. 
Bob stopped and surveyed the land- 
scape. “We'd better find one soon. 
There’s no place here to turn 
around.” 

“There’s one,” Marietta said. 

Bob peered. About 25 feet off the 
road was a beautiful tree about six 
feet tall, bushy and symmetrical. 
They both looked at it fondly. 

“Tt’s a beauty,” Bob said. 

“Perfect.” 

They got out of the car. Bob got 
the ax, and they walked toward the 
tree. Marietta circled the tree, her 
finger in her mouth. 

“Well?” Bob said. 

“This is the one. This is it for 
sure.” 

Bob swung the ax four times. He 
picked up the tree and walked back 
to the car. He tied the tree to the 
top of the car and then said, “Let’s 
go.” Marietta was peering out over 
the landscape. 

“Oh, no.” Bob said. “Don’t tell me 
you see one you like better.” 

“No, I was just trying to read that 
little sign, but there’s snow on it.” 

Bob shrugged. “Who cares? Let’s 
go.” 

They got into the car and took off. 

Farther along the road Marietta 





said, “There’s another sign. It says, 
‘Pseudotsuga taxifolia.’ ” 

“Yeah,” Bob said, concentrating 
on his driving. The road was getting 
a bit tough. His chains were holding, 
but the grade was getting steeper, 
and the curves were more frequent. 
There still was no place to turn. 


“It must be an advertisement,” 
Marietta said. “I saw another. It said, 
‘Picea Canadensis.’ Sounds like a soft 
drink.” 

Bob grunted and kept driving. 
Presently he rounded a curve, and 
there stood a snug little cabin with 
smoke coming out of a big rock 
chimney. “Well, at least we can turn 
around,” Bob said. 


Marietta straightened. “Bob!” she 
said. “This is the road I got lost on. 
That’s Jim and Sally’s cabin.” 

They drove into the yard and stop- 
ped. As Bob pulled on the hand 
brake, the front door opened, and a 
young fellow Bob surmised was Jim, 
and a heavy-set older man, came into 
the yard. 


Marietta got out of the car and 
waved, “Hi, Jim!” 

Jim grinned and came toward the 
car. “Hello, Marietta,” he said. 
“What are you doing up here?” 

“Getting a Christmas tree,” she 
said. “This is Bob Baker—my hus- 
band.” 


Bob got out of the car and shook 
hands. “This is my boss,” Jim said, 
indicating the other man, “George 
Bishop, superintendent of Allison 
Timber Company’s reforestation divi- 
sion.” 

Mr. Bishop nodded and looked at 
the top of their car. “Getting a christ- 
mas tree, you said?” 

Marietta nodded. “Isn’t it a 
beauty? I guess it’s a fir.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Bishop said. “It’s a 
Pseudotsuga taxifolia, to be techni- 
cal.” 

Bob gave a slight jump. “Pseudot- 
suga taxifolia?” 

“Cut it down the grade, didn’t 
you?” Mr. Bishop said. “See any 
signs?” 

“Only some advertising ones, Mari- 
etta said, “and one we couldn’t read 
because of the snow—signs like 
‘Pseudotsuga taxifolia. ” 

Mr. Bishop frowned. “Those are 
not advertising signs. Those signs 
identify types of trees which are part 
of the Allison Timber Company’s re- 
forestation project.” 

“Oh, my gosh!” Marietta groaned. 
“Why couldn’t you just say ‘tree’?” 

(Turn to page 39) 
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The selective cutting of small evergreens 
for Christmas use is not harmful to forest 


Truckloads of Northwest-grown Christmas 
trees are delivered direct to many states 


Christmas Trees 
Are big 


Business 


ae , : 
Rudolph, the white-nosed pack horse, totes 
fir wreath makings from high up mountain 


Pes 
After trees are sorted according to size 
they are trimmed and tied for shipping 


Nearly half of the 21 million Christmas 


trees harvested yearly are farm-produced 


By Albert Wiesendanger 


| ‘> a far cry from the days when dad 

set out with a sharp ax to bring back a 
Christmas tree for the family parlor. Now 
he sets out with a pair of sharp eyes to 
shop from sidewalk stand to corner lot 
For Christmas trees, along with almost 
everything else about the annual Yule- 
tide frenzy, have become a big, mecha- 
nized business. And so have their com- 
panion pieces, the door wreath and the 


(Turn to page 30) 


This automatic baling machine does the work 
of 20 men on G. R. Kirk Company tree farm 














OUR-year old Bobby did not 
shout and run excite ~dly toward 
the | iy and glittering Christ- 


mas tree by the fireplace. Instead, 
he burst into tears. 

“Santa Claus didn’t like our tree,” 
he wailed. 

The child ran to the window and 
pressed his face against the cold pane. 
In the snowdrift outside the door lay 
a lopsided cedar with short bits of foil 
icicles and two forgotten glass baubles 
caught in its scrawny branches. 

This was the cedar which the boy 
and his aged great-grandfather had 
cut. Together they had dragged it 
home through the deep snow. They 
had unwrapped each piece of tinsel, 
each golden ball. They had trimmed 
the tree for Santa Claus and he had 
scorned their assistance. During the 
night the ragged but “beautiful” tree 
had been discarded for the perfect 
and elaborately decorated specimen 
by the artistic adults of the family. 
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There is more to decorations than mere beauty. 
They symbolize the love, devotion and tradi- 
tions that are the very meaning of Christmas 


By VIRGINIA NELLE WILSON 


We “wise” grown-ups ofttimes feel 
that beauty is the purpose of Christ- 
mas decorations. Beauty, symmetry 
and elaborateness. But such is not 
the case. Beauty is but incidental 
to the love and feeling, the history 
and tradition of holiday trimmings. 
Our modern customs of this season 
have been given us by the people of 
many centuries, a queer mixture of 
pagan and Christian beliefs. 

Our basic holiday decoration is the 
evergreen. “Bringing in the greens” 
has its roots in the profound rever- 
ence which all ancients felt for 
nature. In their simple and childish 
minds, all nature was alive. In every 
fountain, bush and tree dwelled a 
spirit. These spirits in green boughs 
were brought indoors during the 
long winter months to insure pro- 
tection for the family. So deep rooted 
was this custom that the early Chris- 
tian churches could not successfully 
ban it, so they adopted it. 


Many legends about the tree have 
been told and retold through the 
centuries, but history says that it was 
Martin Luther who first decorated a 
tree for his home. Luther loved 





















nature, God and his children. As he 
walked through the woods one night, 
deep in contemplation and com- 
munion with his God, he saw a snow- 
covered tree reflecting the lights of a 
brilliant star. 


In this bit of nature he saw a 
beauty he wanted to preserve and to 
share, so he carried a small fir tree 
to his home and placed candles upon 
its branches. Yearly at Christmas 
time his family followed this practice, 
It was not until 58 years later, 1604, 
that German literature mentions its 
great popularity in that country. 
Prince Albert carried the custom to 
Queen Victoria’s court in England, 
and gradually the Christmas tree be- 
came the very center of the holiday 
celebration. 

Let’s trim your Christmas tree and 
trace the story behind each decora- 
tion. 


First, you will spread the thick 
green branches and entwine them 
with strands of tiny electric lights. 
These lights are but replacements for 
the candles which Luther first put 
upon his tree to represent the shin- 
ing stars. Candles have had deep 
religious significance through the 
ages. In the most ancient Jewish and 
Roman rites the burning of candles 
represented knowledge. So our mod- 
ern candle-lights glow as symbols of 
enlightenment in Christendom. 


As you loop the ropes of gold and 
silver, cranberries and popcorn on 
your tree, you are practicing a pagan 
custom. Long before the days of 
Christianity, the old Teutonic tribes 
coiled strings of fruit and grain to 
honor the sacred dragon, Nithhager. 
Like these same Teutons, you will 
place golden balls upon the branches 
of your tree. In an ancient rite glit- 
tering balls of the precious metal 
were hung to pay homage to Balder, 
god of the ever mystical sun. 


The hanging of red balls and 
imitation fruit upon the tree has come 
to us from the peasants of southern 
Europe. Ripe and juicy apples are 
hung upon their trees, and on Christ- 
mas Eve these treats are fed to the 
farm animals, those lowly witnesses 
in the stable when the Christ Child 


was born. 
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From this same region of Europe 
comes the tradition of the decorative 
lantern you may place upon a bough. 
Lanterns, especially polished for this 
holiday, are used by these people to 
light the trail to the church for the 
early dawn Christ Mass. From this 
early morning ceremony comes the 
very name, Christmas. 

No tree would be complete without 
the small silver cones which twinkle 
and reflect the lights. The use of 
these comes from an ancient legend 
of the Hartz Mountain district. It is 
said that each day a good, but poor 
old woman gathered pine cones to be 
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used for fuel in her home. Even 
though her aged husband was bedfast 
and unable to provide for the family, 
she did not complain but was known 
throughout the community for her 
good deeds. One morning while she 
was bent over with her task in the 
wood an elf came to her. 

“Take from beneath this tree,” he 
said, “‘and don’t look into your 
basket until you are home.” 

On her way home the basket be- 
came very heavy, but the woman was 
obedient. When she returned to her 
kitchen she poured the cones out up- 
on the floor. Each one was solid 
silver. We honor that good woman 
when we hang each shimmering cone 
—or so the people of the Hariz 
Mountains say. 

Another legend of this same dis- 
trict explains the tiny yellow canaries 
which you may have among your 
tree trinkets. These little birds are 
replicas of the canaries who found 





refuge in a huge fir tree during a 
terrible blizzard one Christmas Eve. 
Old residents of the Hartz Mountains 
say that the canaries are still singing 
about that night, praising the Power 
who guided them to the protection of 
that old Christmas tree. 


Every Yuletide tree must have a 
roly-poly Santa Claus dangling in a 
conspicuous place, for he has become 
the very symbol of the Christmas 
spirit of giving. Our modern Santa 
with his broad smile, bright red suit, 
high black boots, and all his jolly 
fatness is the product of Clement 
Moore’s imagination in his poem, 
“The Night Before Christmas.” 

The original St. Nick was a very 
thin young bishop who lived about 
300 A. D., and who went about doing 
good. It was St. Nick who started 
this giving of goodies to all deserv- 
ing children. It was he who left 
presents in the shoes of the Dutch 
boys and girls. Some smart child, 
no doubt, outwitted the generous 
man, by leaving a boot or stretcha- 
ble stocking in place of his small 
wooden shoe. His little friends must 
have played follow the leader, for to- 
day the stocking has replaced the 
shoe and is as much a part of Christ- 
mas as the tree itself. 

Next you will hang a tiny bell 
which continuously tinkles its bit of 
holiday merriment. The bell is the 
most primitive type of musical instru- 
ment but it did not find its way 
into religious celebration until the 
Medieval Ages. Then, bells became a 
part of the call to worship. During 

(Turn to page 34) 
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Thousands of rejoicing Londoners admire the 
Fairy-lit Christmas Tree in Trafalgar Square 








The Royal Family’s holiday customs, with 
the King sponsoring trees, have been a 
tradition in Britain since Victoria’s reign 


The King’ 


IKE his father, King 

George is a lover of 

all old-time customs, 

and especially those 

associated with the 

great family festival 
of Christmas. Every year two mag- 
nificent Christmas trees are sent from 
Windsor to stand in the portico of 
St. Paul’s, London’s “own parish 
church,” where they glitter with hun- 
dreds of fairy lights. 


Then, on the King’s Norfolk estate, 
the foresters fell another splendid 


tree, 20 feet or more in height, to 
adorn the dining room of Sandring- 
ham House, where usually the Royal 
Family spend their Christmas. Upon 
the tree hang presents for the estate 
workers. 


Nothing could be more appropriate 
than that the Royal Family should 
encourage and maintain this custom, 
for if he did not actually introduce 
it, as some think, the Prince Consort, 
husband of Queen Victoria, did much 
to encourage its popularity. 

The custom is not an old one in 
Britain like carolling and the mum- 
mers. For in his “Christmas Carol” 
(1843) Dickens explained what a 
Christmas tree was, because it was 
not widely known then. It was known, 
however, years before Queen Victoria 
married, for from her diaries it would 
seem that a Christmas tree formed 
part of the Yuletide ceremonies while 
she was still a young girl living with 
her parents in Kensington Palace. 

In 1832, five years before her ac- 
cession, there is an entry describing 
how her mother, the Duchess of 
Kent, summoned the family and 
household into the “drawing-room” 
near the dining room by ringing 
three peals on a bell. When the 
children went in, there, to their de- 
light, two tiny trees were on tables, 
daintily ornamented with sugar de- 
signs and candles, and with presents 
piled round their bases. This is still 
the German custom, no presents be- 
ing hung on the tree, which is purely 
decorative. 

Today the Christmas tree is an in- 
dispensable part of the Yuletide 
festival, but there is nothing to show 
that in English speaking countries its 
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history goes back further than the 
nineteenth century. Abroad, however, 
the story is different, particularly on 
the continent of Europe. 


Learned people, looking for the 
origin of the Christmas tree, trace it 
back to the Romans, who decked 
houses with laurels and green boughs 
at the end of the year. In those 
pagan days there was a heathen festi- 
val instead of the Christmas-Mass 
which supplanted it. The reason for 
this rejoicing was widespread be- 
cause the sun had reached the lowest 
point in the heavens and was about 
to begin its return journey, bringing 
back life and warmth. 

The custom of decorating with 
green is mentioned in  Virgil’s 
Georgics. Some link the custom with 
the old belief in England and else- 
where that some trees blossomed at 
Christmas, like the famous Glaston- 
bury Thorn (the Christ Thorn). The 
present is reputed to be a lineal de- 
scendant of a thorn which sprang 
from the staff of Joseph of Arimathea, 
who, after the Ascension of Christ, 
came to England. 


Yet a third origin has been sug- 
gested for the tree. Christmas Eve 
in the old Church calendars was the 
day of Adam and Eve, whose sin 
Christ redeemed. A legend arose that 
when Adam and Eve had to leave the 
Garden of Eden the man took with 
him a shoot from the Tree of Knowl- 
edge. From this sprang the tree from 
which the Cross was made. This be- 
lief is perpetuated in the Christmas 
tree. 

Whatever the true origin, there is 
no doubt that it was in Germany that 
the Christmas tree as we know it to- 
day first became popular. Today in 
Germany the tree is found not only in 
the church and home but also in the 
cemeteries. There the graves of de- 
parted loved ones are adorned with 
holly and mistletoe and also with tiny 
Christmas trees lit by candles, a token 
of remembrance and hope that they, 
too, are sharing the brightness of the 
festival. 

In Germany nearly every village 
and town has its “community tree,” 
placed in a prominent position. The 
idea is also spreading in Britain, 


villages having a big tree in the 
center of the green. Besides the tree 
of St. Paul’s, others stand before the 
famous church of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Field. 

Russia once adored Christmas 
trees, but the Soviets banned them 
after the Revolution. But, so strong 
has been the pressure of public opin- 
ion and the hold the custom had, that 
in 1938 the ban on the sale of trees 
was removed. Now large trees, with 
effigies of Father Frost (the Russian 
Santa Claus) are set up in all the 
chief squares of Moscow and other 
cities. 

Both in the New World and the 
Old many of the largest markets 
absorb hundreds of thousands of 
Christmas trees in just over three 
weeks. Some of these are only a 
couple of feet high, but others tower 
to as much as 20 feet. These are 
especially cut for such institutions as 
hospitals. Formerly ships used to 
come up the Thames laden with 
thousands of trees, but today Britain 
grows its own. In 1933 the landing 
of conifers suitable for Christmas 
trees was prohibited for the preven- 
tion of the introduction of diseases 
and pests injurious to forest trees. 

On the Continent there are several 
countries which have important inter- 





ests in the growing of Christmas 
trees and where their production is a 
large-scale industry. Millions are 
reared in the Black Forest for in- 
stance, and at one time a million and 
a half were sent to Britain every year. 
Scandinavia also grows large num- 
bers, and there is a big trade with the 
United States from Canada. 

Holland is keenly interested in the 
industry, and the trees thrive on the 
flat lands there. Large plantations 
can be seen sheltered from the cold 
winds of the North Sea by the dunes, 
making a chequer on the vivid green 
of the country between the Old Rhine 
and the Ijssel. This is also true ot 
the wilder country about two places 
immortal in Allied annals—Nijmegen 
and Arnheim, on the Dutch-German 
frontier. 

Britain has found it profitable to 
grow trees for the Christmas markets 
since imports have been banned. 
Noted centers of production are East 
Anglia, the counties south of London 
and Scotland. The climate of Scot- 
land suits the trees, and there they 
have been grown in increasing num- 
bers. Supplies of home-grown trees 
also come from Kent, the borderland 
between Hampshire and Surrey— 
Farnham being a busy center— 
Worcestershire and Hampshire. 


One of the King’s Christmas trees in portico 


of St. Paul’s, “London’s own parish church” 

























































A 1927 planting on Robinhood mine 


An Industry within an Industry 
ee ee ate ee ee ee a 


Reforestation of strip-mined lands—an experiment in 1926— 
is now yielding timber profits for Indiana coal producers 


=~ ONSERVATION-minded men 
of the Indiana Coal Producers’ 
~ Association have opened up a 
storehouse of possibilities for a wood- 
using industry which is rapidly tak- 
ing shape in a dozen counties in 
southwestern Indiana. The new in- 
dustry is centered around the utiliza- 
tion of products derived from planted 
forests areas which were once the 
scene of strip mining operations. 
Now open cut mine operators have 
only to decide whether to make their 
planted forests the center of a pulp 
industry or permit them to reach 
maturity and be cut as sawlogs. 
Hoosiers began to realize the lush 
profits of their man-made forests 
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By NORMA LINTON 


when the first crop of pulpwood from 
mined-over areas was harvested dur- 
ing 1946 by the Division of Forestry 
of the Indiana Department of Con- 
servation. The pulpwood came from 
the Greene-Sullivan State Forest, a 
gift from the Central Indiana Coal 
Company, and profit from its sale 
went directly to the state of Indiana. 
Today the Forest is on a revenue- 
producing basis, able to take care ot 
itself through natural reproduction ot 
hardwoods in the area, according to 
District Foresters S. J. Hensler and 
Jack Winchell. 

But the thousands of healthy and 
virile trees growing in the Greene- 
Sullivan area are a mere drop in the 


tract, Greene-Sullivan county line 


bucket compared to the 26,500,000 
trees planted by Indiana’s open cut 
mine operators during the last quar- 
ter century. Today there are 47,000 
acres of stripped-over lands in Indi- 
ana on which acceptable forest plan- 
tations have been created. 

In paving the way for the new in- 
dustry, the selection of tree species 
and the presence of a market are two 
important factors under considera- 
tion. The most attractive plan seems 
to center around the cutting of trees 
for pulpwood, inasmuch as pulpwood 
sales provide the quickest possible 
returns from the forests. Mine props, 
fence posts, pulpwood and a variety 
of other products can be harvested 
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from these plantations as early as 14 
or 15 years after they are established. 
But more growth is demanded for the 
production of sawtimber. 

With the exception of locust trees, 
practically all species which have 
been planted may be used in some 
form of pulp products, and at present 
there is every indication that a suf- 
ficient supply of pulpwood soon will 
be available to demand one or more 
paper mills in operation in the area. 
The only paper mill now processing 
Hoosier-grown pulpwood is located 
in Ohio. 

Since its modest beginning back in 
1926, the record of this voluntary 
reforestation is one of amazing ac- 
complishment and one which has 
served as a model for the open cut 
mining industries of other states to 
follow. The start of the program 
now a veritable industry within an 
industry—was an experiment just as 
pioneering as the first chemist’s ex- 
periment with coal. 

One of the early decisions of the 
open cut mine owners represented by 
the Indiana Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion was to place their revegetation 
program under the supervision of 
one man, an expert in soils and 
forestry. Another was the utilization 
of advice and experience from every 
available source. 

A research fellowship was financed 
by the Association and established ai 
Purdue University; the Indiana De- 
partment of Conservation was quick 
to interest itself in this newly-found 
way to replenish the state’s dwindling 
forests; the U. S. Forest Service, 
through its Central States Forest Ex- 
periment Station, plunged into a 
study of the work and offered all its 
facilities in return for the use of 
typical tracts for experimental work; 
and the Indiana Division of Forestry 
eagerly sought to obtain tracts of 
mined lands for inclusion in the 
state’s system of forests. 





In laying the foundation for the in- 
dustry, L. E. (Buck) Sawyer, director 
of forestry and reclamation for the 
Indiana Coal Producers’ Association, 
said that no previous reforestation 
had ever been made on mined-over 
lands, so there was no backlog of 
experience to guide foresters in the 
selection of trees to be set out. But 
conifers, including American red 
pine, white pine, spruce, and Ameri- 
can larch were first used in large 
numbers. Hardwoods, including black 
walnut, black locust, and red oak 
were also planted, but were used on 
a smaller scale. 

Orders for stock went to Indiana 








State nurseries, to other state nurser- 
ies, and to commercial producers of 
seedlings. It was not until 1947 that 
Indiana was able to provide all the 
seedlings. The Hoosier state’s open 
cut mine operators are, in fact, the 
largest customers of the state nurser- 
ies. Their purchases make possible 
to a great extent the present develop- 
ment and efficient operation of the 
nurseries by assuring a_ constant 
market for their output. All planting 
stock is purchased by the mine 
owners for cash and at the same 
price any others pay. Planting costs 
are borne by the mine owners, and 


(Turn to page 34) 


This man-made lake in Lee-Sherrard Park, Linton, In- 
diana is one of hundreds created throughout the state 





Greene-Sullivan State Forest already 
is furnishing wood for pulp products 
















These thriving trees are part of a planta- 
tion made nine years ago 


in Sullivan County 























The Utility Line Problem 


RE you one of those who. upon 
answering the doorbell. has 
been requesied to give permis- 

sion for the trimming of your trees 
by the light or telephone company? 
Trees and power lines find it ex- 
tremely difficult to get along together 
in complete harmony, so the line 
companies have found it expedient to 
“clean house” periodically along their 
rights-of-way. 

It is a difficult task at best to clear 
the lines of interfering tree growth, 
but when placed in unskilled hands it 
is nothing less than slaughter. Some 
years ago, progressive companies 
found that they were undermining 
valuable public good-will by their 
lack of consideration for trees, and so 
commercial tree service companies 
were brought into the picture to do 
this work for them. 

This has, unquestionably, bettered 
public relations through improvement 
in the appearance of the clearing 
work and in the methods employed 


Trees planted under utility lines 
will invariably create a problem 
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to remove limbs which interfere with 
the lines. 

While some progress has been 
made from the viewpoints of both the 
utilities and the trees, just so long 
as trees ard utility lines are placed 
in the same space won't we have a 
perpetual problem? Aren’t we more 
than a little short-sighted in continu- 
ing to permit problems of this kind 
to develop? 

Instead of using what little plan- 
ning ability we have, we continue 
merrily to the well rutted pathway, 
planting miles of large-growing trees 
under existing light and telephone 
lines and allowing new utility wires 
to be strung along our streets and 
roadsides, right through the crowns 
of any trees which happen to be there. 

What are we going to do about it? 
Few of us as individuals can do very 
much. But a concentrated attack on 
the problem by utility experts, land- 
scape architects, arborists, city plan- 
ners. home owners, foresters, public 


Planting roadside trees back from 
utility lines is sensible practice 


National Park Service Photos 
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National Park Service Photo 


Obviously, trees and wires cannot 
exist together in complete harmony 


service commissions, garden clubs 
and various public minded groups 
should result in considerable im- 
provement in present day methods 
and better planning for the future. 

The problem divides itself logically 
into two main parts—existing line 
maintenance and new construction. 
The whole problem is a vast one, but 
if we visualize it in terms of our own 
street or block, it is not so difficult 
to approach. 

If we are a typical owner of a 
small residential property, probably 
we have a couple of shade trees grow- 
ing in front of the house between 
the walk and the curb. Unless our 
city is unusually progressive and de- 
mands that telephone and light wires 
go underground or along rear prop- 
erty lines, it is probable that a forest 
of poles also lines the street. 

Perhaps our trees are quite small 
and we haven't, as yet, had to think 
about the wires very much, but if 
they are mature, the chances are that 
they extend well into the wires and 
something will need to be done about 
it to assure continuous service. The 
usual remedy has been one of prun- 
ing; either. topping the trees below 
the wires, side pruning, under prun- 
ing if the trees extend well above the 
wires, or variations of these. 

Little thought is given, as a general 
rule, to the species of the trees. to 
trying to adapt the treatment to their 
natural habits, or to avoiding pruning 


(Turn to page 47) 

















LITTLE DAVY 


and the 


GIANT 


E called himself Joe Yakut of 
H Yakutsk and said he had 
come from Siberia by way of 
Alaska. I guessed Joe to be around 
40, there in the summer of 1904, when 
I was 12 and had my first job away 
from home. Joe was a wonder to me. 
He was the hairiest man. Two big 
innocent gray-blue eyes peered out 
from eyebrows. mane and beard, all 
shaggy, all red. He was a wiry runt 
with mighty shoulders. 
“I worked with ax since I can re- 
member,” Joe Yakut told me. “I live 
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PAVEL 


By JAMES STEVENS 


by ax till I die. Just like Bunyano- 
vitch Pavel. He could jump a verst 
in one jump. A bear could hide in 
his beard.” 

You should have heard Uncle Ben 
Cotter snort at that. In the first week 
or so that Joe Yakut of Yakutsk was 
in camp Uncle Ben did little more 
than snort when he’d come around 
to the bunkshack of his seven-man 
mill and woods outfit to yarn and 
argue between supper and sleep. 





Our hero had trouble with 
the Russians, too. And in 
this 12th chapter of a ser- 
ies he “explores” the myth 
of one Pavel Bunyanovitch. 











“My ma died when I was eight,” 
Joe told one night. “Then my father 
ran off from the Czar’s soldiers with 
me. It was by wolf team we got over 
the ice to Alaska. Pa, he could tame 
the wildest wolf into a sled dog.” 
Then Joe went on to remark, in his 
peculiar way of speaking, “But he 
was nobody beside Pavel Bunyano- 
vitch.” 


Uncle Ben snorted, and _ said, 
“Hum.” 


Joe Yakut paid him no mind but 
went on pushing words out through 
his whiskers. He said he had quit 
Alaska six years back. That was year 
of 1898, and so many people were 
coming up in the gold rush that Joe 
had figured a lot of good jobs must 
be open down in the States. Joe hun- 
gered for free roaming. Down here 
he could go as he pleased, with no 
questions asked. So he had worked 
his way all over the nation with the 
ax. Back in Wisconsin Joe heard tell 
of the Snake River country of South- 
ern Idaho—Hell’s Canyon, the Seven 
Devils Mountains, the piney wilder- 
ness—and here he was; the happiest 
Siberian axman alive, he allowed; 
free to work, free to roam, and in a 
year likely free to vote in the USA. 

“And free to lie,” muttered Uncle 
Ben Cotter. 

It was a prime evening. There was 
the mightiest moon above the pines 
and peaks. Solid silver, seemed to be. 
The breeze over the camp yard had 
all the good smells of summer in the 
forest. Joe Yakut’s voice was agree- 
able and his accent was amusing to 
hear. I felt fine just to be alive— 
and free, too. 

Then, just as he’d been doing pretty 
regularly, Joe Yakut began to take 
pokes at sourdough. He said he could 
remember one good thing about 
Yakutsk—no sourdough. One reason 
he’d left Alaska was to be free of 
sourdough. The only time he’d ever 
heard of sourdough doing anybody 
any good was when Pavel Bunyano- 
vitch invented the stuff to stir into a 
lake where his winter logging was 
rafted. It was a dry spring. Pavel 

(Turn to page 48) 
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Less flighty than the deer, the moose usually 
pauses to give source of danger a quick study 


As a rule, the cows give birth to 
twin calves in the spring, but fre- 
quently only one of them survives 
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MOOSE 


By NATHANIEL NITKIN 


HE hunchbacked and 

less lovely than its extinct cous- 

in, the Irish Elk, has an over- 
size Jimmy Durante muzzle and hang- 
ing bell larger than possessed by its 
primeval ancestor which immigrated 
over the frozen Behring Sea _ ice 
bridge. It is long and thin legged 
with upturned hoofs which make it 
deceptively clumsy on dry _ land 
—seemingly a sly caricature of na- 
ture. Nevertheless the moose remains 
America’s grandest big game animal, 
bigger and more majestic than its 
living European brethren. 

When in 1603 Samuel de Champ- 
lain plunged into the St, Lawrence 
River wilderness, he observed that 
orignacs, i.e. moose, was the Indians’ 
most abundant food. White man 
quickly learned that moose meat was 
juicier than beef. Then as the frontier 
receded and sportsmen supplanted 
hunters who killed to eat, the moose’s 
big palmated antlers made him the 
number one candidate for den deco: 
ration. 

However, hunting the moose has 
always been an ordeal of penetrating 
dense undergrowth, wading through 
muskegs and swamps, and traversing 
. the most uninviting forest terrain 
imaginable. The animal is formi- 
dable and intelligent, and its poker 
face gives no clue whether it in- 
tends to charge or flee. It is a proud 
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moose, 
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Bulls battle mightily during September rutting season and 
even the grizzly bear gives aggressive males a wide berth 


During summer moose makes home 
in lakes to escape heat and insects 





animal that brooks no familiarity, not 
even from man. 

Nevertheless, there are chinks in 
the moose’s armor. 

During rutting season, bulls are on 
prowl for cow moose. A single cow 
call attracts most of the neighbor- 
hood bulls, so what could then be 
simpler for the hunter than to imitate 
the cow call? Instead of having to go 
after moose, the animal comes to the 
man with the cocked rifle. 

A swimming moose—during sum- 
mer, the animals take to water not 
only for succulent lilies, but to escape 
hordes of annoying insects—is pretty 
helpless before the poacher. At night, 
the same poacher switches on his 
jacklights full into the moose’s eyes. 
Blinded, the animal stands stock still, 
unsure of himself, long enough for 
a whining bullet to decide the issue. 


Finally the qualities that favored 
the moose’s survival in the eat or be 
eaten wilderness, worked against it. 
This huge elk is one of the few un- 
gulates that the gray wolf respects 
and leaves alone unless hunger drives 
it to suicidal desperation. Unlike the 
stupid, intensely panicky deer which 
at the slightest alarm flees headlong 
into the thickets, the moose pauses to 
give the source of danger a quick 
study. This moment of pause enables 
the hunter to fire the death message. 

The result was that one hundred 
years ago the moose was on brink of 
extinction. In 1857, an English 
sportsman hunting in New Bruns- 
wick, declared that unless drastic con- 
servation measures were taken, the 
moose would disappear. The province 
took heed, and ether provinces and 
many of our states followed suit. 

Nowdays, the moose is abundant 
in New Brunswick, comparatively 


Unlovely, yet majestic, the moose is 
America’s grandest big game animal 
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common in the Maine wilderness, 
North Quebec and Ontario, Minne- 
sota and Idaho and Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming, in Alaska and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 

The resurrection of the American 
moose is only apparent and in some 
ways deceptive. The State of Maine 
is an excellent demonstration labora- 
tory of just where the moose re- 
turned and where he is as unseen as 
the state’s vanished herds of Wood- 
land Caribou. 

The moose hardly ever roams the 
southern and coastwise organized 








































townships of Maine. It is, however, 
at home in the dense woods of the 
wild area stretching from Moosehead 
Lake along the West Branch ot 
Penobscot River to Baxter State Park. 
and northward to the Allagash and 
St. John Rivers. In Baxter State Park 
which is a huge and virgin-wild game 
refuge. the moose is fairly abundant. 
The Rangley and Belgrade Lakes 
regions boast of some contained 
herds. 

The name is self explanatory. It 
is derived from the Algonquin, mean- 

(Turn to page 41) 











Outdoors enthusiasts are 
flocking north of the bor- 


der for the season of snow 





A ski lodge 














in Mount Revelstoke National Park, British Columbia 



























ORE and more each winter 

motorists are wending their 

way to Canada, for not far 
north of the international border 
winter sports are popular. Skiing has 
by far the most enthusiasts, but there 
are also hockey, ice skating, dog 
derbies, tobogganing, snowshoeing 
and curling. Whether you live in the 
east, the midwest or west, you will 
find winter sport activities not far 
north of the international boundary. 
With largest population centers in the 
east. it is natural that the biggest win- 
ter sport development is in Quebec 
province, near the cities of Montreal 
and Quebec. Good roads lead from 
the international boundary and are 
kept open all winter to year ‘round 
resorts in the Laurentian Hills. The 
rolling country north of Montreal is 
dotted with ski resorts which range 
from the simple small farmhouse to 
the luxurious big hotel with its own 
ski tows to save the climb uphill. 

Throughout the Laurentian area 
there are well-marked ski _ trails, 
threading their way through the for- 
ests. The resorts are operated by 
French-Canadians, Americans and 
Europeans, and all have instructors, 
some of international repute. Rates 
vary, but average about $7 a day per 
person for room and meals. 

Further east, around Quebec City 
on the north shore of the mighty St. 
Lawrence River, there are also a num- 
ber of ski resorts, with a view of the 
ice-packed river in the background. 
Dog teams can be rented at these re- 
sorts. And in the center of the city, 
in front of the famous Chateau 


Frontenac is an open air skating rink 
for fancy or plain skating. 
For those who want a real thrill, 
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By JAMES MONTAGNES 


there is the ride on the ferry between 
Quebec and Levis on the south shore, 
a 15-minute ride in which the ferry 
bucks the fast flowing ice pack which 
stretches across the river. Outside the 
main hotels you'll find open horse- 
drawn sleighs ready to take you on 
a brisk ride through the city and its 
environs, while you bundle up in buf- 
falo robes. 

In Ontario, winter sports are start- 
ing to come into their own, again 
with skiing the major sport for all 
ages. Not far outside Ottawa, 
Canada’s capital city, or Toronto, 
Canada’s second largest city, there is 
good skiing. In Ottawa you just have 
to look from the center of the city to 
the rolling Gatineau Hills to see ski- 
ing country. 

North of Toronto, anywhere from 
35 to 150 miles, there is plenty of 
fine skiing in the Blue Mourtains 
near Collingwood, and Huntsville. in 
the Muskoka Lakes district. Hunts- 
ville is the center of 100 miles of ski 
trails. Here championship runs and 
jumps are held each winter, near 
where the Norwegian Air Force dur- 
ing World War II built its winter 
training camp so as to have skiing 
close at hand. There are many small 
ski resorts, no big hotels in the area 
north of Toronto, and rates are about 
$6 a day per person, for room and 
meals. Good paved roads are kept 
open all winter. 

Most spectacular is the skiing in 
the Rocky Mountains near Banff, 
where there is also a ski tow on the 
slopes of Mount Norquay within five 
miles of the town of Banff. Here are 
a spectacular ski jump and downhill 


Ski tow at Mount Tremblant, in the 
Laurentian Mountains near Montreal 


Ski enthusiasts stop to catch their 
breath on skyline trail near Quebec 








and slalom courses. A chairlift is in 
operation on the downhill course, 
and there are rope ski tows on the 
many practice slopes. About 40 miles 
north, near Lake Louise in the Skoki 
region, is reported to be the best 
high-country skiing on the continent 
in an area which has mountains ail 
around over 9000 feet high. There 
are a growing number of chalets and 
summer hotels remaining open each 
winter to cater to winter sport 
enthusiasts. Roads lead from Calgary 
into Banff and nearby ski areas. 
Rates at lodges and chalets vary from 
$6 up. 

At Jasper, north of Banff, there is 
also good skiing and ski mountaineer- 
ing, with a ski tow having recently 
been added. The good skier will go 
ski mountaineering in the Tonquin 
Valley near Maligne Lake, or on the 
Columbia Icefield. 

These are the main ski areas in 
eastern and western Canada. But 
everywhere in Canada there are 
winter sports. Whether you go far 
beyond the border to such mining 
towns as Flin Flon or The Pas, both 
in northern Manitoba, where they 
have annual dog derbies, or go to 
Winnipeg to see or take part in the 
annual curling bonspiels, you will see 
winter sports and be able to take part 
in them. Ice skating, hockey and 
tobogganing are universally popuiar 
across Canada, except on the Pacific 
coast where they do not have cold 
enough weather. Main highways are 
kept open across Canada, especially 
those from south of the border, and 
there are ski buses, ski trains and ski 
planes available in the larger centers 
to take the thousands of skiers out 
each week-end. 
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A Forest 


with Colonial Roots 














The Nazareth Moravian Church points with 
unblushing pride to its community forest, granted 
in 1741 and still containing virgin timber 


By HARVEY R. FRANTZ 


TRAVELER approaching Naza- 

reth, Pennsylvania in 178: 

noted in his diary: “The for- 
ests consisted for the greater part of 
white, red, and black oaks with very 
little undergrowth. There appeared 
frequently a dwarf willow not more 
than three or four feet high with 
small leaves. In the offhang of a wood 
we found Canadian cypripedium. hel- 
onias, the blue labelia and the col- 
linsonia and many othets. When in 
full bloom, as now, the collinsonia 
fills the air with a strong and pleasant 
odor.” 

Today the forest contains all age 
classes of white, red, and black oaks, 
yellow poplar. chestnut oak. black 
cherry, black locust, red maple. hick- 
ory. black birch, beech, and an oc- 
casional escaped horse chestnut. Some 
of the black oak are tremendous in 
size, running up to 46 inches at di- 
ameter breast high. The white oak 
are between 28 and 30 inches in di- 
ameter. 

This. one of the oldest community 
forests in the United States, is located 
in the Delaware River Basin at Naza- 
reth. Now an integral part of the 
Boro of Nazareth, it has a history as 
fascinating and interesting as any 
portion of Colonial America. 

Originally, the land in and around 
Nazareth belonged to the Forks In- 
dians. a tribe of the Delawares, and 
was known by them as “The Flat 
Lands.” They had a village near the 
present site of Nazareth, and what is 
now the community forest was a fa- 
vorite resort or rendezvous for them. 

Although King James of England 
granted this land to the Penn family. 
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the Delawares received payment for 
it from William Penn in the Treaty 
of Durham in September, 1737. Pre- 
vious to the treaty, Penn had con- 
veyed the land around Nazareth, 
known as the Barony of the Rose, 
to his daughter Letitia. who was to 
pay him one red rose a year for the 
tract. She in turn sold it to Judge 
William Allen, the founder of Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania. George White- 
field later bought it from Judge Allen 
with the idea of founding a Methodist 
settlement for African children. 
Whitefield was unable to follow 
through with his idea. so he sold the 
tract of 5000 acres to the Moravians 
in July. 1741 for 2500 pounds. 

As in other Colonial settlements of 
the day. land clearing for homes and 
farms was immediately undertaken. 
The Moravians, coming from Ger- 
many, brought with them the com- 
munity forest idea along with Euro- 
pean respect and belief in forestry. 
One of the first things they did was 
to set aside a tract of 75 acres as a 
community forest. As the Nazareth 
settlement was originally a “Gemein- 
Ort” or congregational settlement, the 
administration of the forest was put 
under the control of the Board of 
Trustees of the Nazareth Moravian 
Church. About 30 years ago a for- 
estry board of five members, also un- 
der the church, took over the ad- 
ministration of the forest. 

In the early days of the settlement 
there were abundant sources of tim- 
ber for fuel and construction from 
the land clearing operations so that 
it was not necessary to cut in the com- 
munity forest. Even after the land 
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The woods look much the same today as 
they did more than two centuries ago 


clearing operations were completed 
there were still sufficient stands of 
timber close by to supply the local 
needs, 

Forest fires were a menace then as 
now. according to a report dated 
April. 1746, which said, “The art of 
fizhting fire with fire saved the Breth- 
ren from heavy losses arising out of 
extensive forest fires.” The report 
goes on to say “146 acres of fenced 
woodlot were established,” showing 
that the early settlers realized the im- 
portance of protecting the woods 
from grazing. 

However. in 1756, during the 
French and Indian War when sav- 
ages in war paint were seen lurking 
on the outskirts of the village, the 
Moravians went into the nearby com- 
munity forest to cut palisades for 
stockades. Again in 1763, hostile 
Indian signs were found in the woods 
and once again the Moravians went 
into their community forest to cut 
palisades. In neither case did the 
Indian attack materialize, but if it 
had the settlers were prepared. 

There has never been a large tim- 
ber operation in the forest. The largest 
cut on record is 15.000 board feet in 
1914. Today the Forestry Board has 
a man engaged part time in removing 
the mature trees that are damaged or 
diseased. The lumber is either used 
for repair of church buildings or 
sold. Some locust poles have been 
harvested and sold recently. 

During the depression of the "30s 
the poor were allowed to cut firewood 
in the forest. This same privilege 


(Turn to page 43) 
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New Additions 


to 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION'S 


National Roster of Members 


LOUISIANA: Vertrees Young. 

MASSACHUSETTS: W. Christopher, 
Sinclair Weeks. 

MICHIGAN: David B. Van Vleck. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: J. Clare Curtis. 


ALABAMA: William Grayson, Esq., 
H. C. Hand, Jr., Stanley R. Johnson, S. T. 
Vredenburgh, Dr. J. Agnes Walker. 

ARIZONA: James M. Crawford, Jr., 
Alan J. Lamb, S. E. Schoonover, Victoria 
H. Womack. 

ARKANSAS: Mrs. E. S. Garnett, Wal- 
ter J. Giller, Pomeroy & McGowin, J. R. 
Reeves, Jr., Stanley J. Tureski, W. R. 
Warner. 

CALIFORNIA: T. M. Alcorn, W. L. 
Alley, Paul G. de Alva, Carl E. Anderson, 
M.D., Margery Anthony, Earl G. Benedict, 
Charles P. Bennet, Mrs. Mildred A. Bosch, 
Miss E. M. Bottum, Percy C. Broell, 
Coachella Valley Union High School, 
Blanche W. Collins, Elverda P. Colwell, 
John A. Davis, W. Todd Dofflemeyer, Ed 
ward T. Engen, Jr., Joseph A. Erath, Miss 
Elsa Fischer, John A. Foster, Robert F. 
Frazier, Colin M. Gair, Capt. Robert R. 
Gilbert, Mrs. F. C. Givens, Thomas FE. 
Glunt, Velma A. Goggins, E. W. Hancher, 
Mrs. J. Ben Harrison, Frank Hawksworth, 
Mrs. J. O. Haves, D. W. Hearn, Doe E. 
Heckler, Zell Henley, Philip H. Intorf, Al- 
len W. Jacobs, Mrs. H. G. Johansing, Mr. & 
Mrs. Melvin Johnson, Thomas Judson, C. 
W. Kilcher. Raymond L. Knoll, M.D., Lee 
FE. Knox, C. H. Kreienbaum, Fred R. La- 
mon, Jack E. Larson, Harold B. Miller, 
Arthur E. Mills, June A. Mow, John W. 
Nellis. Dr. Leon L. Newman, Thelma Nip- 
pell, W. R. Owen, Will J. Patton, Clinton 
Peltier, Donald Hugh Pohl, Mrs. H. Fi. 
Porter, Mrs. Attilio Ricciardi, Edward D. 
Risser, M.D., Henry J. Sang, Salwyn J. 
Sharp, Harry W. Shepherd, R. Adm. E. T. 
Short. Theodore H. Simpson, Earle V. Skin- 
ner, Harry A. Smith, David A. Stang, 
Harold R. Stark, M.D.. Mrs. L. W. Stett- 
ner. Alex M. Stewart, Frank Strobl, Mable 
E. Thompson, Wandalee Thompson, N. E. 
Tostenson, Henry J. Vaux, Gustave J. Vog- 
ler, J. V. Wennerbohm, John Thomas West- 
lake, W. M. Winn, Mrs. Sophia Wiss. 

COLORADO: Paul C. Crozier. 

CONNECTICUT: Louis T. Alexander, 
Elmer T. Allison, Albert J. Angelotti, 
Oliver F. Bishop, Robert W. Bishop, An- 
thony Borysenvicz, Dorothy Brockway, 
M.D.. Joseph R. Busk, William W. Clin- 
ton, Jr.. David Crosby, Marcus A. Deane, 
Mrs. Edwin J. Dikeman, Jr... Howard J. 


DECEMBER, !1951 


LIFE MEMBERS 


NEW JERSEY: Mrs. Paul Moore. 

NEW YORK: Philip A. Carroll, G. P. 
Hull, John L. Senior, Jr. 

OHIO: V. R. Marsh. 

OREGON: Edward P. Stamm. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Engel, Albert E. Evans, L. B. La Farge, 
C. H. Ferguson, Mrs. F. R. Fitzpatrick, 
Mrs. L. E, P. Foot, Nathan R. C. Fretz, 
Donald F. Frey, Karl Godwin, H. Olin 
Grant, William H. Haller, Mrs. J. Verab 
Haydy, Adolf F. Hellstrom, Frank V. Hero, 
John W. Hoag, Mrs. Arthur E. Howell, 
Vivien Kellems, Merton E. Laybee, George 
B. Leeman, Mary Seymour Lucas, Louis 
Ed. Lucier, Russell C. McGregor, Mr. & 
Mrs. Adrian C. Marquardt, John H. Mor- 
rison, J. P. Okie, Howard C. Oppe, F. J. 
Parrett, Louise D. Peck, Dr. Gifford B. 
Pinchot, R. J. Porter, Mrs. Truman §S. 
Safford, Rolf Sandberg, Dr. Abel Schnader, 
Dr. A. F. Serbin, Mrs. Arthur MacCartney 
Shepard, Henry Arthur Simm, L. W. Smith, 
Mrs. Helen J. Somers, Ellen Stackelberg, 
Newton H. Street, George A. Terranova, 
Betty F. Thomson, F. Lloyd Wassell, Dr. 
C. A. Weber, H. L. Wieland, Frank A. 
Williams. 


DELAWARE: George W. Butz, III, 
Ralph N. Betts, Leland H. Burt, E. H. 
McAllister, Herman O. Schechinger, Stan- 
ley B. Speck. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: James 
B. Burnham, B. A. Chandler, R. B. Draper, 
W. K. Granger, E. Raymond Lewis, Robert 
I. Lyon, James P. MeWilliams, R. FE. 
Mathers, Charlotte M. Morehouse, Eliza- 
beth Mount. Martha B. Neitzke, J. G. Par- 
sons, J. W. Rogers, Jr.. Mrs. Joseph Roth. 
Paul W. Schoen, W. F. Sweeney, Charles 
Timblin, John E. Wiggins, Jr. 


FLORIDA: Dr. J. Lunsford Boone, 
Warren deBra, Dr. G. N. Click, Earl F. 
Coffin, C. C. Culp, Myrtle Lee Floyd, Ray- 
mond H. King, M.D., Dr. Arthur H. Nei- 
land, Frazier J. Payton, M.D., Lee Sharp, 
M.D., Rees A. Snedaker, Mrs. S. V. Sted- 
man, Leo G. Temples, M.D., Harry Troe- 
ger, Mrs. Nowell Werner. 

GEORGIA: Verne F. Bliss, Erle Cocke, 
D. J. Fargason, Alvin W. Krech, Hester 
M. Lewis. Jule G. Liddell, Robert Edward 
Mobley, Roscoe E. Ownbey, Eli H. Potter, 
Mrs. Mark Smith. 

IDAHO: Enos A. Anderson, Howbert 
W. Bonnett, Mrs. Ruth W. Finch, Ed. 
Fleener, Rex I. Gooch, Phillmer D. Grimes, 
Robert W. Mezger, Claude M. Waddell. 

ILLINOIS: Mrs. A. H. Altern, George 


PENNSYLVANIA: Milton Fritsche. 
SOUTH CAROLINA: H. N. Slater. 
VERMONT: John S. McCormick, Jr. 
VIRGINIA: Norma J. Kale. 


G. Arnold, William Ballert, T. J. Blond, 
FE. A. Boos, N. S. Booth, S. Bramsen, D. J. 
Briel, W. P. Braker, Paul Brown, Wm. 
Bueltmann, Mrs. George Buzzard, Dr. J. C. 
Carter, Al Check, Harold W. Clarke, Rob» 
ert A. Colburn, National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, Earl Cully, T. L. Daacon, Ira R. Davis, 
Dr. Oakley B. Davy, Jr.. Mrs. Harry De 
Lorme, Jr., Paul W. Doerr, Anthony A. 
Dohr, Wayne Dolk, Frank R. Emery, Mar- 
garet B. England, H. Englund, Harold B. 
Field, Sr.. Mrs. Romeyn Ford, Winfield 
Foster, H. H. Fraser, J. A. Gramm, Alfred 
Gindon, Jr., Mrs. Wm. F. Haberer, Mrs. 
William Hach, Mrs. N. L. Hauskins, Ed- 
ward L. Hayes, M.D.. Clark Hadgecock, 
Ralph Herschberger, William Jahn, Earle 
Knight, A. R. Knodel, George Kurto, Jr., 
E. L. Lambert, Mrs. Dorothy R. Landeman, 
Lucile Limback, Elsie Lofgren, Edward F. 
Lueben, J. G. McCullough, H. H. Mae- 
Lean, D. O. Manshardt, D.O., Oscar Mat- 
ter, Anton L. Mauracas, Walter Christian 
Merle, Ernest V. Meyers, Harry E. Michel- 
sen, J. Paul Miller, J. Rufus Miles, George 
Z. Moore, Walter W. Moore, John R. 
O’Conor, Jr., Phil O'Connor, Dennis J. 
O'Toole, Joel Owens, J. W. Painton, James 
P. Parson, Don B. Pauschert, Harold E. 
Polkinghon, F. H. Popinske, Elmer O. 
Riess, Charles Rogers, John Saiz, R. M. 
Sandberg, Leonard J. Schmitt, G. L. Schuy- 
ler, Vilas H. Schliefer, Mrs. G. A. Short, 
Edward S. Smith, Mr. & Mrs. Frederick 
G. Smith, L. C. Snavely, Charles W. Spoo- 
ner, Jr., C. W. Stabenau, Henry M. Steele, 
Jr. O. S. Steele, J. G. Strader, Clarence E. 
Thomas, Mrs. A. M. Thompson, Ralph L. 
Tripp, Elliott M. Trott, M.D., Homer C. 
Vandenberg, Dr. Glen Walker, Dr. Carl A, 
Walvoord, Mrs. Irene Watkins, Louis S. 
Weber, Mr. & Mrs. Henrik Wilson, Harold 
G. Williams, Joseph Winiarski, Elmer E. 
Winkler, Donald W. Winters, Edward W. 
Wirges, R. C. Wittenburg, John R. Womer, 
Frank Zawilla. 


INDIANA: Lester H. Anderson, John 
E. Angle, G. A. Bell, Dr. Stella Boyd, 
Claude A. Bronaugh, Charles E. Brown, 
Earl Hugh Brown, Elmer G. Bruck, Rob- 
ert W. Cline, Kenneth A. Crook, Walter 
Cuskaden, Clark H. Dale, Dr. M. G. De 
Grazia, Andrew W. De Mik, Mac De 
Shone, Walter Eckels, Lester E. Frank- 

(Turn to page 28) 
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National Roster of Members 


stein, Anne M. Hardman, Walt Hartman, 
Mrs. Frank B. Hunter, Dr. William H. 
Hutto, Theodore R. Johnson, William G. 
Kaiser, Robert Kern, Paul J. Lamb, Ben 
Lawson, Mrs. Ralph Libey, Frits Loonsten, 
Mrs. Harry Mathias, Raymond E. Mintzer, 
June S. Mitchell, Fred L. O’Hair, Abe J. 
Oling, Mrs. Vina A. Pearson, Wallace 
Perschke, Chas. W. Peters, Paul Rudbeck, 
Mrs. Arthur Rvan, Russell A. Sage, M.D., 
L. E. Sawyer, Harold Scholten, Miss Wilma 
Schott, Southwest Conservation Club, 
Ernest Summers, Henry S. Tanner, O. F. 
Ward, Mrs. Pierce C. Ward, James O. 
Weaver, Erwin K. Wetzel, Don E. White, 
Warren E. Wilkes. 

IOWA: Alvin Barden, Charles R. Bat- 
ten. Geoffrey W. Bennett, Walter M. Biock, 
M.D., R. M. Collins, M.D., William E. 
Corbin, George Eble, James Wi'liam El- 
liott, C. V. Fisk, Horry B. Fox. Henry W. 
Hansen, Harlan W. Heeren, Mrs. F. A. 
Hunter, Walter W. Kitson, M.D.. Harry 
W. Lahr, Don F. Mirick, M.D.. John F. 
Moriarty, M.D., Roscoe M. Needles, M.D., 
D. Patsko, Glenn E. Robinson, Rolfe Hich 
School, Dr. H. A. Smith, Mrs. C. C. Snide, 
Ralph Speck, Dr. Harry D. West. Cleaon 
Marquis Wilson, Dr. F. Dale Wilson. 

KANSAS: Lee W. Collinsworth, Mrs. 
Paul J. Cordray, Mrs. J. R. Jones, Mathew- 
son Intermediate School. 

KENTUCKY: R. C. Noe. 

LOUISIANA: Richard Bienvenu, 
George B. Coltharp, Dr. J. Norman Effer- 
son, J. J. Garofalo, Lewis R. Grosenbaucgh, 
J. N. Kutack, Fred Le Mieux, Penton Lum- 
ber Co., Inc., Edwin J. Young. 

MAINE: Llovd S. Burkett, D. Percy 
Gilmore, Dr. Philip G. Good, M.D., Clyde 
B. Holmes, Stephen L. Jacobs, Leo Lefebre, 
Mrs. Clarence A. Pangburn, William E. 
Soule, Kimball J. Sawyer, Werner E. 
Scheidegger, C. E. Small. 

MARYLAND: Mrs. John C. Baldwin, 
Lawrence R. Betinger, I. H. Borgen, Hans 
Borgwardt, Kenneth C. Bouchelle, Harry 
G. Bowen, Rodney Brooks, Jr., Thomas D. 
Burnett, Rev. Thomas Coulfield, Julia L. 
Child, Nelson Cover, Kathrvn M. Cox, 
Edward C. Crafts, James D. Donahue, Dr. 
J. W. Dorman, IJr., Dr. Hammond J. Du- 
gan, Fldon M. Fsten, Sr., George J. Far- 
ber, M.D., Dr. W. Horsley Gantt, Robert 
Garrett, Dr. Leslie N. Gay, Lewis H. 
George, Hovt S. Haddock, Jesse F. Hakes, 
Henry C. Hayes, Joel B. Hoberman. M.D., 
John B. Howard, Louis H. Jorstad, Fred FE. 
Kaden, M.D., Joseph F. Kaylor. Howard 
F. Kinnamon, M.D., Christian Kopf, Mrs. 
Felice Koch, John C. Krantz, Jr.. Agnes 
Leggett, Tobler Lennhoff, M.D., Dr. Fd- 
ward F. Lewison, FE. G. Linhardt, M.D., 
Walter E. E. Loch. M.D., Mansfield Lonie, 
Richard W. MeCusker, Fred S. Mann, 
James O. Nichols, Josenh Morrison, Vernon 
H. Norwood, M.D.. M. FE. O’'Laughlin, G. 
Irene Polhemus. M.D., Robert A. Puch, 
James Ritchie. Dr. James P. Sands, Harry 
G. Sehlhorst, Dr. Eugene A. Smith. Walter 
A. Spearin, Dr. Donelos H. Stone. FE. Mal- 
colm Strom, Dr. William J. Suvik, Philip 
E. Uhrie, Samuel Vouga. Dr. George 
Weber, Byron D. White. M.D.. Dr. Mary 
J. White, Milton J. Wilder, M.D., FE. G. 
Zaiser, 

MASSACHUSETTS: Mrs. F. Carlisle 
Baker, Helen G. Baraniet, Charles Fverett 
Barry, Florence I. Bolles. Fanny Haskins 
Roltwood, Franklin H. Charter. Lincoln 
Clark, Mrs. Sheldon P. Clark, William W. 
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Curtis, Foster Du Charme, Mrs. B. E. 
Dunbar, Walter Dzinbek, Herbert D. Fay, 
Mrs. W. S. Febiger, Nelson A. Foot, Samuel 
G. Geer, Dr. Robert J. Golonka, Joseph K. 
Haburay, Joseph Harper, Jr., Hartney Tree 
Surgeons, Inc., Mrs. Arthur Havemeyer, 
Albert F. Hill, Gordon Hulistrom, Burdette 
A. Johnson, Warren Young Kimball, Don- 
ald P. Leavitt, Urban W. Leavitt. Mrs. 
Daniel B. Lunt, Russell J. Lutz, Wm. H. 
McGrath, Mrs. Oscar P. McNeely, W. C. 
MacAdams, Fred Modzelewski, Frank E. 
Nowak Company, Robert S. Nowell, Mary 
M. O'Hearn, Haro'd A. Perry, Walter A. 
Pumpula, Charles E. Rice, Dr. Clinton W. 
Pickering, Ira V. Rollins, George C. Roy, 
James O. Saunders, J. B. Selover, Lloyd L. 
Shively, D. J. St. Germain, Louis F. Stand- 
ley, S. E. Stewart, Peter B. Stonis, Stanley 
H. Trzcinski, Herbert F. G. Veltz, Mrs. D. 
W. von Breman, Alan O. Watts, Alden D. 
White, Stephen M. Whittlesey. 

MICHIGAN: J. B. Alford, Norman H. 
Amos, M.D., Alfred M. Ballentine, Harold 
F. Beck, Walter Beiswenger, Dr. A. D. 
Beukema, John J. Brunan, Leo W. Bucko, 
John G. Buist, Conrad Burzyski. Alice 
Case, Frank Coates, Edward D. Clifford, 
Elzoda V. Clover, Harry O. Crampton, Wat- 
son F. Daniels, Frank G. Davis, Donald K. 
De Young, Earl W. Dickerson, Robert W. 
Dunn, Mrs. Walter C. Evans, Ellis H. 
Finster, R. Lee Fisher, Clarence E. Fromm, 
Gordon Geisler, Gethsemane Cemetery As- 
sociation, Adelbert E. Gieche, Albert H. 
Gramm, Lauren Gunn, Harvey L. Guntz- 
viller, Roy E. Holm, Michall Holota, 
Charles Handy, Royal S. Hooper. Robert 
M. Harper, J. S. Harris, Dr. Farl A. Hasty, 
Ralph N. Hauman, Pingree S. Hazen, Dr. 
Frank A. Heath, Robert C. Hedlund, Mrs. 
Vera Hesser, Noel Hoglund, Charles D. 
Housel, Huron-Clinton Metropolitan Au- 
thority, August Irrer. B. F. Jackson, Ed- 
ward H. Jewett, II, H. J. Johnson, Alvin 
Kaflik, Harold Vander-Kam. Ralph P. Ken- 
nedy, Albertus Knoll, Ned M. Kuehn, M.D., 
Thaddeus R. Kuyda, Lafayette School, 
Jos. S. Laird, N. W. Laird, Silvan Lecu- 
reux, Claude S. Logan, Dr. William H. 
Lyons, Mrs. J. D. McCall, Francis I. Me- 
Dowell, Mrs. A. L. McLachlin. Sr., Henry 
P. Macha, Donald B. MacNeil, Frederick 
C. Matthaei, Harry B. Matuzak, Raymond 
Minnebo, Ralph Molloy, Rev. K. V. Mvk- 
kaven, Peter J. Peterson. Arthur W. 
Pickles, Mrs. Donald A. Pollock, Albert 
S. Pratt, Dr. Bernard Carl Radde, Mrs. 
G. I. Reynolds. C. E. Root, Alexander 
Rottar, R. B. Savidge, Rosa M. Sayles, 
Jack F. Scheer. Mrs. E. M. Scheno, Ted 
Scher, M. V. Schrock. H. W. Schoenlein, 
Mrs. M. Schubring, James Scripps. Karl 
B. Seeall, John L. Shoemaker, E. E. Silvey, 
J. W. Smart. D. A. Smeltzer. Richard 
Bovd Smith, E. C. Snyder, Stahelin Nur- 
series, Inc., E. E. Styles, Charlotte Suster, 
Arthur W. Trapp, Lawrence F. Tripp, A. 
S. Watson, Wesley W. Webb, W. Wenner- 
strom, Mrs. Judith Westland. Ralph J. Wil- 
liams, Jr.. Henry Wolfe, Harry L. Wood, 
B. Donald Zannoth. 

MINNESOTA; Eugene E. Ahern, M.D., 
Dr. R. A. Beise, Wm. E. Buchanen, Jr., 
T. L. Chepman, M.D.. Mrs. M. DeCaluwe, 
Roy A. Erickson, William Fleeson, M.D., 
Dr. Flovd Grave, Robert U. Hagman, Dr. 
Bayard T. Horton, P. R. Kipp. B. G. Lan- 
nin. M.D., Marie Nichols, Oscar S. Nielsen, 
Edith M. Parkhilll, M.D., Edwin L. Pear- 
son, Dr. Dean K. Riser, Alex S. Robertson, 


Rudolph Rux, Andreas B. Schulze, Andrew 
Simus, St. Joseph’s Hospital, Lilian A, 
Todd, Dr. C. E. Watz, Robert W. Wilder, 
M.D., Chester S. Wilson. 

MISSISSIPPI: Wirt Lee Bond, John D. 
Bonner. David Bruce, E. Wheeler Bryant, 
L. J. Clark, M.D., Keith Cranston, Henry 
R. Crosby, W. Roy Eliot, Duthie L. W. 
Fortenberry, Karl J. Ott, W. T. Smalley, 
John W. Squires. 

MONTANA: Daniel A. Fulton. 


MISSOURI: Elmer F. Behrens, Sey- 


mour Brown, M.D., Mrs. Jean Carpenter, 


Hal E. Freeman, M.D., Hal Gilker, Clinton 
D. Good, Caldwell K. Hamilton, M.D., Dr. 
Alexis F. Hartman, Michael Hawrvluk, 
Paul B. Hof, George W. Homberg, Ross 
Hortin, William T. Hyatt, M.D., Mrs. R. 
Crosby Kemper, Dr. Melvin B. Kirstein, 
George E. W. Leonard, Drew  Luten, 
M.D., Stuart MacConnell, Paul B. Nuss- 
baum, M.D., Julian Ochrymowych, Frank 
A. Palazzo, M.D., George E. Phelps, Rob- 
ert S. Saunders, Robert W. Schery, David 
Schores, George J. Schlichtig, Horace H. 
Shackelford, M.D., Hugh A. Steavenson, 
Eamil A. Strickler, John Thies, Jr., Oliver 
C. Uthe, Brenton VanCleave. 

NEBRASKA: Myrtle Graham, M. K. 
McCarty, Lena M. Schmeling. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: S. Adams, Paul 
S. Barnes, Sidney H. Batchelder, Went- 
worth Brown, Charles B. Buchanan, Aldis 
J. Christie, Mrs. James D’Olier, Eloi Dou- 
cet, Robert Elkins Gilman, Robert S. 
Ginsmore, Robert S. Jeffrey, Henry J. 
Lasak, Leonard E. Newman, Thayer Nut- 
ter, Arthur C. Parker, Allan W. Plumb, 
Leslie B. Sargent, Jr. 

NEW JERSEY: William Appel, W. 
Garwood Bacon, Jr., John H. Bairstow, R. 
W. Barnes, Rollan L. Barrosse, John Bag- 
lioli, Richard J. Boyea, John Brown, Ver- 
non W. Budden, Joseph Charles Cabanna, 
Mrs. Theron Campbell, W. Gerould Clark, 
Jr., Douglas Sanford Colver, Joseph W. 
Corwin, Allan J. Coss, William F. Cowan, 
Sr., Thomas A. Curtis, Joseph Daino, 
Ernest De Baun, Fred W. Dieffenbach, 
Mrs. W. F. Diekneit, Mrs. Laura G. Don- 
oven, H. C. Doscher, Lynn C. Dundon, 
Richard W. Dunning, Benedict G. D’Ura, 
Camp Echo Hill, Winfred L. Evans, Sr., 
John J. Ference, Titus W. Fowler, Clar- 
ence German, H. C. Granger, Edmund R. 
Hopper, Richard E. Hart, Robert D. Has- 
siepen, Charles E. Howard, George Hef- 
chen, Snowden Henry, Harry Hess, Jules 
Holland, C. B. Hutchinson, R. A. Jester, 
C. A. Keene, Frank Lamoreaux, Anne 
Leiti, Julius Lesino, William Lichtenfels, 
Michael F. Lyons, Robert G. MeAllen, 
John R. Miklosko, John B. Milliken, J. 
Earle Mills, Josenh Moshinski, Hubert J. 
Nagl. Frederick W. Olson, Martin J. Olson, 
Stanley Owen, Corson Poley, J. H. Parisean, 
Jeanette T. Poore, John W. Ratcliffe. M.D., 
Robert iF Reed. George W. Riordon, Emil 
J. Sadloch. Edward Schafer, Sr.. John V. 
Schmidt, Ethel Sheifer. Clifford FE. Sifton. 
Jesse Smith, Mrs. G. S. Stevenson, Ravmond 
Strobino. Gustave Stumpp, Michall Tomas- 
ka, Jr.. R. L. Thorburn, Vernon L. Truitt, 
Otto Voieht, Mrs. H. G. Wahle, Pauline L. 
Weber, Henry F. Weiland. L. W. Whitton, 
William Wickersty. George P. Williamson, 
John Wolf, Dr. Adolph J. Wysocki, Laur- 
ence R. Young. 

NEW YORK: Max. U. Abraham, Wil- 
liam H. Adams, William R. Adams, Mrs. 
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Merton T. Akers, Robert Alcott, II, Mor- 
ton Asch, Joel R. Baker, Roland S. Baker, 
Dr. Walter E. Bean, Sanford Beyette, David 
E. Black, Mr. & Mrs. Joseph A. Blake, Jr., 
Mrs. G. Bocardi, Philip Bordiga, Walter 
Borten, August Braun, Mrs. H. C. Brewer, 
R. A. Bretscher, Philip W. Buchanan, Wil- 
bur S. Buholtz, M.D., James A. Burden, 
Harold C. Bucke, Robert L. Burnap, Peter 
Burvenich, Michael F. Carbone, S. Carlisle, 
A. Carman, Lynford L. Chaffee, C. V. 
Christensen, Erwin L. Claassen, Robert 
George Clayback, Stanley A. Comulada, 
Eugene P. Connolly, Mrs. Ray Cook, Mrs. 
Mary Couch, Dr. David Crocker, Eric R. 
Cronkhite, Thomas Croucher, Winston F. 
Davids, A. A. Davis, Lloyd H. Davis, John 
W. Denny, Clarence B. Doughty, Harold F. 
Douglas, Robert Drake, B. W. Drucken- 
miller, George Dunkenberger, LeRoy C. 
Eddy, Mrs. Leo Edelman, R. A. Edgerton, 
Carl E. Ehlers, Herbert T. S. Ellison, Jr., 
Carlton Engle, Dorothy L. Evans, T. J. 
Fagan, James F. Fanning, John Farkas, 
Lester A. Fillingham, Jane O. Fisher, 
Henry Melville Fowler, Sr., John T. Fred- 
erick, Jr., Mrs. F. Barron Freeman, Conrad 
Thurman, Henry M. Gallup, Frank De 
Garamo, Adam Garbacz, Mrs. S. Garigal, 
Devin A. Garrity, Dr. Almer T. George, 
Arnold C. Gilbert, Horace H. Gilmore, 
William J. Goodwin, Herbert J. Gordon, 
H. F. Graham, W. W. Graham, Jerome F. 
Granoff, M.D., Chester J. Graven, Richard 
G. Holbrook, Mrs. Fred Hales, Robert L. 
Hall, Donald Harrison, Wade A. Hastings, 
M.D., Mrs. Zora J. Hauptman, Ashton 
Hawkins, Alfred Hirsch, David T. Henken, 
John V. L. Hogan, H. W. Holcombe, Wal- 
ter K. Houlton, Bernard J. Howey, Ruth 
M. Hughes, Myron T. Ibbotson, Carl Ig, 
Luther C. Jacobs, William Frederic Jahn, 
Daniel Jeffers, J. Jinzberg, Mrs. Harold F. 
Johnston, Russell K. Jones, Richard Jueger, 
Eino Karppinen, Herbert Kastner, Edwin 
H. Keith, Charles H. Kelsey, Joseph W. 
Klamo, John A. Knox, George Koeppel, 
Grace Kohn, Charles H. Kosmaler, M.D., 
Leo C. Krazinski, Herman C. Kujawski, 
Bernard V. Kurzawski, John Lobotsky & 
Son, Vincent J. Lo Gividice, George Lane, 
John H. Larrabee, M.D., Harry Larsen, 
Barry Lawrence, Henry C. Lawrence, Dud- 
ley W. Leavitt, Dr. Louis C. LeRoy, III, 
Lyman B. Lewis, Alice Liebling, Henry C. 
Lint, H. J. Long, A. Prescott Loomis, Mrs. 
L. J. Loxley, John J. Lucas, William Lucas, 
Virginia McGaughran, Mrs. Raymond Mar- 
golies, Lawrence G. Mattei, Mrs. J. Maurer, 
I. James Meade, Wm. B. Mershon, Ger- 
trude K. Messinger, Walter E. Meyer, 
John Miele, Reginald T. Mitchell, Mrs. 
Eva Mae Mosher, Michael J. Murphy, Max 
Nachamie, Ernest Namacher, George Na- 
polino, Attilio A. Nardone, Rudolph A. 
Newbauer, Dr. Theodore C. Newman, Wil- 
liam A. Nial, O. J. Park, Vincent Passani, 
Arthur J. Peck, Jr., Edward W. Penfold, 
Winfield Pepin, Van Ness Philip, Frank 
Pickett, Herbert M. Poller, Miller H. Pon- 
tius, Elsie De V. Porterfield, Louise F. 
Potter, Richard J. Power, Dorothy Rails- 
ford, William D. Royce, Thomas B. Reeve, 
Harold J. Reilly, Elizabeth Reynard, Alex- 
ander Rimash, Francis R. Roggiero, Sr., 
Thomas Rosso, Herbert M. Rothschild, 
Ralph Schaefer, Mrs. Johanna W. Schopf, 
Edward Schulze, Emma Seipp, G. S. 
Shields, Robert M. Sierk, Joseph Silbert, 
George Skaza, E. A. Skeoch, Dr. F. M. 
Smith, Sidney T. Smith, Mrs. Stuart P. 
Snelling, Scott A. Spencer, F. Victor Sprag- 
gins, R. A. Springs, John Steger, Lucy Ste- 
ger, John O. Steinberg, Frank W. Stephens, 
Dorothy Sterling, Frank H. Stith, A. E. Stu- 
art, Edgar Svikis, Alfred C. Swanson, Sr., 
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Albert Tardy, Jr., Charles J. Thompson, 
Mrs. Clark C. Thompson, Urban I. Throm, 
Dennis E. Tiberius, T. H. Tillotson, H. J. 
Tormey,, Rose Tricarico, C. M. Underhill, 
Gordon T. Vaala, Carl W. Van Valkenburg, 
Elbert Van Cott, Paul E. Vernon, Wayne 
Walker, Frank Wardell, Donald M. War- 
ner, Cortland C. Worth, Nathan Warshaw, 
David J. Wellig, Eleanor Jane West, Stew- 
art A. Wheeler, H. E. Williams, Jr., S. A. 
Willis, Maurice H. Wilsey, Paul T. Wins- 
low, August Wohliman, Fritz J. C. Wolf, 
A. R. Woods, George Yager, Elizabeth 
Zechlin, Arthur Zekion. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Stephen R. 
Adams, James A. Altman, Norman L. An- 
derson, M.D., David Speir Bradford, Dr. 
Joshua F. B. Camblos, Mrs. Rena Mc- 
Daniel Carver, Dr. L. M. Caveness, Dr. 
Harold S. Clark, James M. Clarke, Helen 
M. Deane, M.D., Monroe T. Gilmour, 
Keith S. Grimson, M.D., Edwin P. Hale, 
Dr. Verling K. Hart, W. H. Hoskins, 
M.D., Dr. Malene G. Irons, Dr. W. P. 
Jacocks, Dr. MacLean B. Leath, Roy H. 
McDowell, M.D., Mrs. Paul R. Maulden, 
Robert J. Noyes, Lawrence H. Owsley, 
M.D., Ethel H. Reich, R. C. Reid, R. 
Winston Roberts, M.D., Dr. J. Lee Robin- 
son, Dr. Claiborne T. Smith, Springhill 
Farms, Inc., Alexander F. Thompson, M.D., 
Thomas G. Thurston, M.D., John B. Veach, 
Dr. J. L. Winstead. 


OHIO: Rudolf Albert, R. W. Andrews, 
E. F. Balitz, Clyde Bartholow, Bernard F. 
Bash, E. F. Baumann, Mrs. E. Beheendt, 
W. A. Belt, Edward J. Betley, James E. 
Beres, Bertha B. Bobley, Geo. H. Bowman, 
Jr., Francis O. Boyer, M.D., W. H. Brug, 
Richard Carmel, Dr. John L. Caughey, Jr., 
Edward M. Chester, Robert D. Clay, C. 
Wayne Close, Alan D. Cook, Nelson C. 
Cook, Todd E. Cool, Nelson R. Cragg, 
M.D., Gertrude Croft, Mr. & Mrs. Robert 
T. Cummings, R. D. Davis, Mrs. Daniel C. 
DeArment, Dr. D. L. Derr, Robert J. Dial, 
James H. Diedrich, D. R. Dodd, E. M. 
Duncan, Richard G. Evans, Hugh Eyerdom, 
Rennebarth Florist, Robert W. Froelich, 
John A. Fraser, M.D., Dr. Joseph A. Frei- 
berg, Dr. William L. Freyhof, Leo B. Gabel, 
Harry L. Gibbons, Edward P. Gillette, 
M.D., Nellie H. Gillmore, Girard Bros. 
Nursery, John R. Giraro, Roy W. Godley, 
Paul Graber, Ted Gray, John A. Green, 
J. M. Greene, Edward A. Gribbin, M.D., 
Dr. Harvey C. Gunderson, Helen Harcar, 
James L. Harkins, George B. Hettinger, 
A. J. Higgins, Mary V. Hoffman, R. Bruce 
Hohl, Joseph J. Horvath, Mrs. M. S. Hu- 
ber, Franz Illing, John V. Jacque, C. Wm. 
Johnson, F. L. Jonte, Theodore D. Jur- 
ezynski, Paul W. Kemper, Jr., Emilie E. 
Kern, J. R. Kistner, Paul E. Knapp, Dr. 
J. Lester Kobacker, Frank Kovacs, L. J. 
Kuhn, Dr. Sidney Larson, W. P. Leffler, 
Eva Liendecker, Hugh J. Leslie, M.D., 
Arthur Lombardi, Eugene H. Lunn, Dan J. 
Lutkenhouse, Jim McCarron, Irvin W. Mc- 
Connell, M.D., Charlie S. MaclIntire, Ga- 
briel Malnar, Robert Manning, Milan Mar- 
kov, Dr. G. Medicus, John C. Mihalek, 
M.D., Leon F. Miller, H. C. Millikin, Arthur 
Mohr, Allen S. Nace, Gordon G. Nelson, 
Neville Tree Expert Co., Carl G. Newman, 
Dr. T. J. Nyerges, Ohio Reclamation Assn., 
O. C. Ours, Edw. N. Painton, Roy M. 
Parks, Robert Partch, Edith J. Peterson, 
Robert T. Petzel, David W. Pfaff, Paul H. 
Pfouts, G. H. Plazak, B. C. Poole, George 
H. Porter, III, Dr. Howard E. Possner, A. 
M. Preston, Frank Raitch Nursery, John W. 
Rea, Marcel Reymann, Edwin E. Rhoads, 
Frank Riccardi, Gene Richard, James Riha, 
D. C. Rivers, Ernest A. Roemer, J. W. Ro- 
land, Bernard S. Sablonski, H. F. Saina, 


C. M. Schell, Rev. Sylvester Schmelzer, 
James J. Schmidt, Max T. Schnitker, Dr. 
Norman C. Schroeder, Stephen A. Serke, 
Sherban’s Greenhouse, Dr. Henry Sisek, 
G. Donald Smith, Herman C. Smith, Mrs. 
Lyman H. Smith, Alan Smythe, Wade K 
Stanley, Lawrence M. Stewart, Marjory 
Stoli, Carl Stomps, John M. Straub, Vic- 
tor Svec, Paul S. Tawney, Edgar Thomp- 
son, L. M. Van Wagnen, Mrs. Andrew 
Vargo, Mrs. Portia S. Von Gunten, Robert 
Wagner, Emily S. M. Waite, Robert G. 
Waters, Stanley B. Webb, Boyd H. Wells, 
Ralph Welz, A. B. Williams, Louise M. 
Williams, Dr. J. S. Wilson, Orville M. 
Wright, M.D., William P. Wright, William 
V. Young. 

OKLAHOMA: Fred H. Ives. 

OREGON: George Carlson, H. G. Chick- 
ering, Jr., Robert W. Cowlin, George F. 
Cornwall, Elk Lumber Company, W. D. 
Hagenstein, Raymond C. Harris, Dr. A. T. 
King, Guy A. Konnersman, Chas. O. Mars- 
ton, A. W. Moltke, Mrs. Erma Olund, Rob- 
ert W. Sawyer, James W. Stoker, Stanley 
D. Woodruff. 

PENNSYLVANIA: David Alderfer, 
W. H. Alexander, Mrs. Carroll M. Ander- 
son, Dr. H. S. Arthur, Frank Auchter, C. K. 
Battram, Marie F. Becker, Dewey L. Black, 
E. H. Blackburn, George D. Blair, M.D., 
Earl F. Blank, Nona K. Bloxham, Leonard 
M. Boehm, Ceza P. Bolez, Jr., Frederick 
Borchardt, Richard D. Borland, Mrs. Paul 
Bortner, William W. Breece, C. A. Grene- 
man, Robert G. Branke, Frank W. mg 
Chas. H. Burger, G. Fred Burns, Chas. S. 
Buttermore, W. K. Campbell, Valentine 
Corba, Patrick C. Conley, Central Bucks 
Joint School, John Cipko, James W. Clan- 
cy, Robert R. Cole, Mrs. William H. Cole- 
man, G. H. Collins, Ernest L. Cook, Dr. 
Hunter S. Cook, Arthur B. Copenhaver, 
Lewis R. Crisman, Lyle L. Croupe, Crys- 
tal Cave Co., Inc., Lewis D. Dewees, 
George A. Dunkelberger, E. J. Eberhardt, 
George H. Ebersole, Paul D. Edelman, 
Virginia A. Elliott, Ellis County School, 
R. H. Fiegler Nurseries, Todd A. Firth, 
Charles M. Fischer, William B. Flora, 
Harold L. Frabel, Palmer N. Franklin, 
Kenneth H. Franz, John Jones Frautschi, 
William Gohring, Homer Gerhard, R. J. 
Gaisford, John K. Gehret, Mr. & Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Given, Paul Godschalk, Gilbert 
F. Good, Theodore J. Gullmann, Paul D. 
Haight, Clemuel L. Harrard, Nathan E. 
Hause, Spencer P. Hazard, Paul S. Henne, 
F. James Hess, Francis Hoffman, Robert 
R. Hoppes, Albert E. Horsley, Margaret 
L. Hunter, Mrs. D. L. Husted, Jr., Matthew 
Hutmaker, Paul Irvine, W. W. Jeffrey, 
Mrs. G. C. Johnson, Fritz Koenig, Fred A. 
Kalada, A. R. Kaufman, John F. McKeage, 
Mrs. T. Kenworthy, III, Mrs. L. V. Kil- 
patrick, Stanley D. Kinkela, Frederick H. 
Klein, Bennett G. Kline, Harold G. Knight, 
Alfred E. Koch, Clarence P. Koplin, Joseph 
A. Krissay, Frank E. Kubilas, Mrs. F. D. 
Large, Allan L. Laskowski, Carl P. Lefever, 
Andy S. Lesko, J. H. Levis, Hugo G. 
Loeser, Eric B. Logan, H. T. Logsdon, 
Ralph E. Ludwig, J. B. McGovern, Julian 
R. McKinney, McClurg McMaster, Walter 
D. Macht, Reinhard F. Maiser, Norman D. 
Matthews, J. Laadan Moyer, Sam Miller, 
Delfer J. Melnick, John G. Membrino, Paul 
A. Miller, Herman Nade, John C. Mitchell, 
Mrs. O. A. Moore, Robert M. Mumma, 
Vincent Neamand, Eugene E. Nelson, Mrs. 
Frank J. O’Connell, Herbert Oceknigk, 
Harvey S. Oberholtzer, Verland Ohlson, 
George F. Ott, James Loder Park, Wray 
Port, Paul L. Porter, Richard Patterson, 
Eric Perry, Arthur I. Peterson, Steven 
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Petz, Howard Pickering, Brother Carl Prels, 
Mrs. Elmer K. Pyle, J. Ernest Redmile, 
June E. Reed, Leo J. Reilly, William H. 
Regelman, M.D., Prof. Russel! C. Richards, 
Daniel F. Renner, Harry E. Riffle, Rev. 
Stewart P. Robinson, Patrick R. Rooney, 
George B. Ross, Walter L. Ross, Ross G. 
Rusch, F. William Saul, M.D., Max 
Schmitz, Otto F. Schumann, Harry L. Sei- 
fert, Sam Servidio, Joseph Sevick, J. Henry 
Sharpe, R. E. B. Sharp, S. L. Shanaman, 
David B. Shelly, F. J. Shirtz, Dale W. 
Sleasman, Carl B. Smeck, Mrs. Elva M. 
Smith, J. Russell Smith, Michael Solko, 
John J. Sonnett, Clarence E. Stanford, 
Bruce R. Stech, Carl H. Stoner, Walter J. 
Stuber, James E. Tait, W. D. Tidlow, 
Harry S. Tillotson, John A. Tenschert, G. 
Glenn Thompson, Howard A. Thompson, 
Frank S. Twist, David R. Treichler, Henry 
C. Tucker, Mrs. Elizabeth E. Tupper, 
James M. Underwood, The Valley Supply 
& Equipment Company, Arthur L. Wal- 
born, R. C. Waldie, Charles A. Waltman, 
M.D., Stewart Ray Wargoe, Frank B. Wel- 
ler, Mrs. Lillian M. Weller, Mrs. Russel 
J. Wellford, Sister Frida Wente, Robert 
V. White, Hugh Williams, Mrs. L. B. Wolf, 
David R. Wolfe, Mrs. Torrance A. Wolfe, 
Glenn E. Wonsettler, S. Clinton Work, 
Harry R. Yorty, Esther Lewis Ziegler, 
William H. Zierdt. 

RHODE ISLAND: Catholic Ceme- 
teries, Inc., Joseph M. Davis, Forest Hills 
Nurseries, Inc., Edward N. Gronneberg, 
Ernest Haynes, Floyd V. Heno, Father 
Hilary Martin, A. Raymond Pearson, Ken- 
neth A. Ritchie, Robert Rockafellow, Mrs. 
Herman Rusack, St. George’s School, A. 
Maynard Stearns, Mrs. Rosalind E. Wal- 
lace. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: D. B. Rosen- 
krans. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Martin Black. 

TENNESSEE: Boyd Nursery Company. 
Inc., Ross C. Brown, Garrison Elder, I. J. 
Lichterman, Edward P. Marguerat, C. D. 
Shy, Judge W. T. Smith, Mrs. Henry Wet- 
ter, Johnie A. Wright. 

TEXAS: Mrs. Loyda Guard, Lewis M. 
Helfer, M.D., Dr. William E. Jones, David 
J. Lowery, Marcus Mullings, Jr., Dr. & Mrs. 
E. W. Schlies, James J. Stephen, M.D. 
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UTAH: J. Whitney Floyd, E. G. Peter- 
son. 

VERMONT: David C. Barton, Thomas 
G. Clark, R. H. Cramer, Jr., Griswold 
Frelinghuysen, Osborne Y. Gaines, Arthur 
C. Haywood, John D. Merchant, Christo- 
pher Swezey, M. C. Twitchell, M.D., Mrs. 
David W. Yondell. 

VIRGINIA: Dr. E. L. Alexander, Clar- 
ence Atkinson, William M. Bennett, Clara 
M. Beyer, F. R. Crawford, M.D., Dr. 
Richard W. Fowlkes, John FE. Gardner, 
Georgie Harris, Dr. A. A. Houser, W. C. 
King, Jr., Prentice Kinser, Jr., M.D.., 
Roberta Lytle, Don McBride, Dr. Howard 
R. Master, George J. Merritt, Thomas A. 
Morgan, M.D., Douglas H. Patterson, 
Benj. R. Pittenger, Moss A. Plunkett, 
Mary V. Pollard, C. R. Poppe, Jr., Dr. 
Reno R. Porter, Dr. Charles C. Powel, 
Gale Richmond, C. C. Robinson, D. L. 
Schreck, Jorge Schneider, William Schultze, 
Dr. W. L. Sibley, Eldridge Smith, Mary 
Theilen, Edwin D. Vaughan, M.D., Dr. 
H. Hudnall Ware, Jr., Donald A. Williams, 
Henry G. Williams. 

WASHINGTON: William J. Barzler, 
D. W. Borglum, Clarence S. Brown, Guy 
Crook, S. F. Donnell, E. Ralph Edgerton, 
Juanita R. Gallaher, Cliff F. Gillies, A. E. 
Kleger, Carl H. Kummer, Frank E. Lewis, 
Albert W. Lindeke, Jr., Robert O. Me- 
Mahon, John G. Miles, Eunice M. Patter- 
son, Porteous & Company, Wang Ch-Shih, 
Edward R. Summerfield, Preston D. 
Thomas. 

WEST VIRGINIA: Mrs. Gilbert W. 
Gerhold, Mrs. Wm. Kalbfleisch, Forest 
Thomas Kearns, A. B. Kickley, E. D. 
Knight, Mrs. John B. Lammel, Gasper 
A. Loughridge, Mrs. Arthur Stifel, A. R. 
Templeton, Edith Tuggle, West Virginia 
Evergreen Company, J. Ward Wood. 

WISCONSIN: Allen Abrams, Henry C. 
Abrnsbrok, Mrs. Eddie Aimmerman, Anna 
Anderson, Hjalmer O. Anderson, W. V. 
Arvold, G. W. Bannerman, Howard G. 
Bayley, M.D., Elston L. Belknap, M.D., 
Beloit Public Library, John J. Boersma, 
M.D., G. J. Brabender, H. E. Brasure, 
Charles E. Broughton, Frank J. Brown, 
W. E. Buchanan, Francis H. Casey, Geo. 
D. Castor, P. C. Christiansen, Chester W. 
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Cone, J. M. Conway, Leo E. Croy, Hans 
P. Dahlstrand, E. R. Daniels, M.D., Byron 
C. Deadman, Joseph Dessert Public Li- 
brary, K. S. Dickinson, Frank E. Drew, 
M.D., J. P. Duskey, E. B. Fred, Wendelin 
Frenzel, Stanley Gorski, Walter Graichen, 
Karl J. Griem, L. H. Gueldner, M.D., 
George Hartford, J. S. Hess, Jr., M.D., 
Otto V. Hibma, M.D., Wm. H. Hoeschler, 
Mrs. Albert R. Hough, Lawrence B. Hoyt, 
Oscar T. Jacobsen, Dane Kerr, Ricnard C. 
Klug, Melvin E. Knott, Charles E. Kohl- 
hepp, Lake Superior District Power Com- 
pany, Claud H. Larsen, William C.°Lewis, 
M.D., P. N. Lund, J. L. McGrath, Mara- 
thon County Library, Dan H. Markstrum, 
Marshfield Free Library, Stanton W. Mead, 
B. H. Metternich, E. A. Meyer, William 
C. Miller, M.D., M. H. Montross, V. J. 
Muench, John D. Mylrea, Victor F. Neu, 
M.D., Mrs. C. R. Nutt, Elmer Ott, Howard 
Palmquist, Gilbert Paulson, Bertha I. 
Pearson, Dora M. Permot, Donald Prie- 
lipp, K. M. Quackenbush, Guy C. Ralph, 
Clara L. Reeder, Paul L. Reinhardt, 
Rhinelander Public Library, Walt Roehl, 
John J. Rouse, M.D., P. R. Rundquist, 
J. R. Salvesen, Mary E. Sanders, F. J. 
Schmeeckle, Neal Schattschneider, Dr. 
Irving E. Schiek, Jr., A. J. Schierl, T. B. 
Scott Free Library, D. B. Smith, Dr. L. D. 
Smith, Richard C. Smith, D. A. Snyder, 
Mrs. Trygve Songe, Myron D. Stair, Har- 
vey J. Stangel, Westbrook Steele, Mrs. 
Elmer T. Stevens, John Stevens, Jr., James 
C. Stoltenberg, Norman S. Stone, John 
G. Strange, J. C. Sturtevant, Roy J. Sund, 
E. A. Thompson, Tomahawk Public Li- 
brary, John W. Ullrich, Eugene P. Van 
Arsdel, Michael W. Wahl, J. J. Wall, 
Presley C. Wallis, W. G. Whyte, W. J. 
Whyte, C. Wilson’s Nursery, Clarence Wip- 
fli, Dr. E. W. Witepalek, E. E. Zahn, Carl 
G. Ziebell. 

WYOMING: Hans Jungster, C. E. Wil- 
liamson. 

POSSESSIONS: V. W. Thalmann. 

CANADA: Canadian Forests Products, 
Ltd., L. Edmond Cooper, M.D., R. V. 
Perry. 

FOREIGN: Egon Samek, Claude Van 
Beirs, Alfred Krasselt. 


Christmas Trees Are Big Business 


evergreen garland. One Northwest 
tree farm alone has plantations total- 
ing more than 50,000 acres, research 
laboratories, packing and cold storage 
plants, equipment shops and lumber 
camps. The plantations are run on 
a controlled tree farming and harvest- 
ing plan. Seedling trees are planted 
each year, and as they come of age— 
in from eight to ten years—they are 
harvested and shipped. 

The five-to-seven foot tree dad 
probably will bring home—the most 
popular home size—may have come 
from the Shelton, Washington, tree 
farm of the G. R. Kirk Company, 
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typical of the many tree producers. 
This firm will harvest and ship more 
than a million trees this year. 

The Kirk trees are cut high up in 
the Olympic Mountains, then brought 
by truck to a central 50-acre yard. 
There they are stacked, sorted accord- 
ing to size and put on a long power- 
driven conveyor belt. As they move 
along to the tree baling and tieing 
machine they are trimmed by rows 
of workers standing on both sides of 
the line. Dead wood and branches 
that spoil the tree’s symmetry are 
snipped and pruned. The tieing ma- 
chine was developed by Kirk re- 


searchers at a cost of $50,000. After 
tieing, the trees continue their jour- 
ney onto flatbed trucks and then to 
waiting boxcars on a rail spur line 
built into the Shelton farm. 

Wreaths, garlands and door charms 
are made from the tips and boughs 
pruned from trees at an altitude of 
5200 feet or more. 

Yes, Christmas trees, like sawlogs 
and pulpwood, have become a crop 
in America. This country’s forests, 
if protected and wisely managed, can 
produce both wood and Christmas 
trees in quantities sufficient to meet 
present as well as future needs. 
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KEEP THEM OFF THE GROUND 


... For Bigger Frotits! 


You can handle bigger loads... get out 
more logs per day and per season with 
an Oliver Crawler Tractor and Carco 
Logging Sulky. The terrific resistance 
caused by logs burying the butt ends in 
the ground, so common in ground-skid- 
ding, is completely eliminated. The full 
tractor power can be utilized to haul the 
logs... is not wasted in overcoming the 
“burying” action. 

The smooth, accurate turning you get 
with the exclusive Oliver steering prin- 
ciple assures easiest Operation in the 


THE OLIVER corporation 


A complete line of Industrial wheel and crawler tractors 


woods. There is no need for time-wast- 
ing, operator-tiring ‘‘jackknifing”’! 

You'll find you'll save on fuel costs 
with this logging outfit. And, an impor- 
tant point, remember the high clearance 
of Oliver Tractors lets you operate in 
muddy conditions that would quickly 
mire down the ordinary tractor. 

For all the facts on these aids to profit- 
able logging, see your Oliver Industrial 
Distributor. The Oliver Corporation, 
Industrial Division, 19300 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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AFA Committee Spotlights Need 


For Battle on Forests Pests 








Group joins with Association of State Foresters in urging 


long-range program of research, information and control 


LARMED at mounting losses 
A: American forest resources 
from insect and disease at- 
tacks, The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation’s forest pest advisory commit- 
tee in an enthusiastic meeting at AFA 
headquarters in November, urged a 
long-range coordinated program of 
research and control designed to start 
knocking the props out from under 
American forests’ No. 1 enemy. The 
committee pointed as the basis for its 
concern, to the Association’s recent 
report, “The Progress of Forestry,” 
which shows that the current yearly 
drain on wood resources from insects 
and disease is now more than three 
and a half billion board feet—three 
times that from forest fire. 

The committee moved to join with 
the Association of State Foresters in 
urging the Secretary of Agriculture 
to appoint a five-man national forest 
insect and disease advisory commit- 
tee, representing government, state 
and private interests as a nucleus 
around which cooperative and co- 
ordinated action could be rallied 
throughout the country. 

The committee further urged, on 
the recommendation of federal, state 
and private advisers, that The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association provide a 
central publishing and distribution 
service for a series of leaflets on seri- 
ous insect and disease pests. The in- 
formation could be distributed widely 
by local agencies and associations to 
foresters, industries, landowners and 
others in those areas where such ma- 
terial is not now available. The com- 
mittee felt that leaflets of this type 
could serve as part of an educational 
campaign to acquaint more effective- 
ly timber growers. managers and edu- 
cators with the insects and diseases 
and what to do about them. 

The committee’s action came as the 
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result of a year’s study of its own 
and consultation with public and pri- 
vate authorities. 

Headed by Thomas J. Page of New 
York City, AFA conservation award 
winner in 1949, the committee in- 
cludes: Dr. J. S. Boyce of Yale Uni- 
versity; Dr. K. Starr Chester, super- 
visor of agricultural research of the 
Battelle Memorial Institute; Stanley 
G. Fontanna, dean of the School of 
Natural Resources of the University 
of Michigan; John McSweeney, for- 
mer Congressman from Ohio; Clyde 
S. Martin, chief of forestry rela- 
tions of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company; Ken Boocock of the Con- 
servation Foundation, and S. L. 
Frost, executive director of The 
American Forestry Association, the 
committee’s secretary. 

In addition to the committee, guest 
advisers at its November conference 
included: George W. Dean, state for- 
ester of Virginia; Dr. J. A. Beal, di- 
vision of forest insect investigation of 
the Department of Agriculture; Dr. 
Lee Hutchins of the bureau of plant 
industry, soils and agricultural engi- 
neering at Beltsville, Maryland; James 
N. Diehl, chief of the division of co- 
operative forest protection of the 
U. S. Forest Service: G. H. Colling- 
wood of the legislative reference bu- 
reau of the Library of Congress; and 
Alf Z. Nelson. consulting forester. 

Action previously urged by the 
AFA committee and on which further 
study is now being made centered on 
research needs and development of a 
nationwide reporting system and was 
detailed as follows: 


1) Fundamental Research 


We believe control of forest insects 
and diseases will be advanced more 
economically and faster by learning 
about insects and diseases before they 


become severe problems. To do this 
we favor more facilities, personnel, 
and money for fundamental research 
which may be directed to solution of 
future rather than immediate prob- 
lems. This research may be conduct- 
ed anywhere facilities exist, provided 
what is learned becomes available to 
all. We believe it will be economical 
and we therefore urge that a reasona- 
ble proportion of appropriations 
available to the various departments 
be allocated to fundamental research 
in forestry pests. 


2) Research Coordination 


Research in forest insects and dis- 
eases is basic to our vital forest econ- 
omy. Research by its very nature al- 
ways involves numerous scientific 
subdivisions. Research in entomology, 
phytopathology, ecology, and other 
fields vital to forestry are now carried 
on under diverse and often inade- 
quately coordinated offices. 

This committee believes research 
bearing on forest insects and diseases 
should be centered in a division which 
should be part of a centralized re- 
search agency dealing with agricul- 
tural and allied problems. It is the 
opinion of the committee that such 
organization of research facilities 
would lead to greater efficiency and 
economy. 


3) Nationwide Reporting 


We believe it imperative to inaugu- 
rate at an early date a coordinated 
nationwide system of continuous for- 
est insect and disease reporting. us- 
ing the combined facilities of federal 
and state agencies and forest indus- 
tries. This information should be 
channeled to the appropriate federal 
agency for analysis and recommenda- 
tion and be made currently available 
to all interested agencies and indi- 
viduals. 

The committee considers such a 
plan necessary as a means of bring- 
ing effective and economical control 
measures into use before forest pest 
outbreaks reach serious and costly 
proportions. 
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Get Faster Cutting Longer 













There are two big plus factors in favor of a Homelite 
Chain Saw. First, it’s the only saw weighing as little as 27 
pounds that has a 4 horsepower engine. And second, field 
tests under severe operating conditions have clearly shown that 
a Homelite needs less down time for maintenance or repairs 
than any other saw. 


Put these factors together and you get everything you want in 
a saw... easier handling, faster cutting and lower maintenance 
cost. Built and backed by Homelite, manufacturers of more than 
300,000 gasoline engine driven units, this saw will perform 
easily and perfectly on every type of cut. Try it once and you'll 
use it always. Send for complete information. 








gE PENIS 
oe ' a 
Manufacturers of Homelite Carryable , 3 oO ~ E iL. é E 
Pumps+ Generators * Blowers* Chain Saws Ss = 


CORPORATION 


4212 RIVERDALE AVENUE « PORT CHESTER, N.Y. 
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HOW MANY? 


How many business firms 
in America plan their affairs 
for 100 years in advance? 


Very few, we believe. 


Yet, out here in the 
world’s greatest timber-grow- 
ing regions, many companies 
are laying the ground work 
for operations to last not 
only 100 years, but perpetu- 


ally. 


Men are today investing 
millions of dollars every year 
in establishment of  sus- 
tained-yield forest manage- 
ment operations intended to 
produce a continuous crop 
of forest products for a cen- 
tury hence and all the years 


in between. 


These men are America’s 


greatest risk takers. 


C. D. JoHNsoNn 


LUMBER CORPORATION 


Office: Portland, Or. 





Mills: Toledo, Or. 











On the job! 


Our volunteer speakers are 
saving thousands of lives to- 
day ...in factories and offices, 
at neighborhood centers and 
at organization meetings all 
over this land... showing peo- 
ple what they can do to pro- 
tect themselves and their fam- 
ilies against death from cancer. 


For information just telephone 
the American Cancer Society 
or address a letter to “Cancer,” 
care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 





Ornaments on Your Tree 
(From page 15) 


this time they were considered almost 
living beings. Prayers were offered 
that God might make their sounds 
“summon the faithful, excite devotion, 
drive away storms, and terrify evil 
spirits.” 

Great bursts of melody rang out 
over the communities on Christmas 
Eve. Each pealing of the church bells 
told of the birth of Christ, and sym- 
bolized his second coming. And the 
bell, large or small, has found its 
place upon your tree. 

Other tiny musical instruments 
which you might be using for bright- 
ness have come to us from Europe 
also. You may have little golden 
harps, the “instruments of the angels,” 
like those used in the dawn services 
in Wales. Or you may have bright 
colored metal horns which represent 
the old Danish custom of “blowing 
in the Yule.” Just as the sun rose on 
Christmas morning, the trumpeteers 
played four hymns representing the 
four corners of the world. 

It takes no delving into history 
books to know that the dainty little 
angels which twist and turn on 
slender threads are reminders of that 
morning when angels witnessed the 
Holy Birth. 

And the luminous star gleaming on 
the slender tip of the tree, is, of 
course, the star which guided the wise 
men and shepherds to the famous 
birthplace. In many European coun- 
tries the shining of the first star on 
Christmas Eve is the signal to start 
the holiday celebrations. 

So, in the shimmer of the lights 
about the base of your tree you place 


a tiny creche, the minature scene so 
loved by your family. The first 
creche was made by St. Francis of 
Assissi. It was but a simple manger 
with a doll representing the tiny 
babe of Bethlehem. Small children 
brought gifts to the Christ Child, 
while their elders brought prayers. 
Beside the crude scene Francis and 
his brother monks sang ancient carols. 

Each year more and more was 
added to the simple scene. Its popu- 
larity grew until during the 14th and 
15th centuries such displays became 
common throughout the continent of 
Europe. The most skilled artisans 
were employed to produce these re- 
ligious panoramas. Rich velvets em- 
broidered with gold threads and valu- 
able jewels adorned all the figures. 

But today, we find again the scene 
as it should be—simple, unadorned 
but realistic. It has taken an im- 
portant place in telling the story of 
Jesus in the home, the school and 
the church. 

In the future, as you trim your 
tree, remember the significance of 
each bauble and ornament. Each 
tells a story of the ages gone by, a 
story you will retell to the coming 
generations. Don’t be guilty of think- 
ing that a Christmas tree is but a 
thing of beauty, an expensive and 
elaborate decoration. Be proud to 
take part in this rich blending of the 
old and the new, sharing this ex- 
perience with all the peoples of the 
Christian world. 

Like the small child, love. your 
Christmas tree for what it means, 
not what it costs. 


An Industry Within an Industry 
(From page 19) 


the program is not subsidized in any 
way by the state. 

Following the 1926 forestry pro- 
gram, it soon became apparent that 
there were two outstanding “families” 
of trees which would grow well on 
mined land and for which planting 
stock could be obtained. These were 
locust and pines. 

Locust was by far the most entic- 
ing, for its rapid growth to trees 
suitable for cutting into strong, 
sound and long-lasting posts and 
props. Unfortunately, later experience 
has shown locust not to be the best 


tree crop, because of the borer 
damage it suffers when planted in 
pure stands over large areas. But 
Jocust still is used in large quantities 
for interplantings, as a “nurse crop,” 
and as a legume for soil-building. 
Not all mined land, however, can 
be converted into forests, so fore- 
sighted conservation men have not 
stopped here. Rather they have added 
a new chapter, for as the ponderous 
draglines move out of a final cut of 
an open pit mining development there 
is left behind an ideal setting for 
(Turn to page 37) 
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va »++e"A PENNY SPENT 
SNe ON MAINTENANCE FOR 


- EVERY THOUSAND FEET CUT” 


.-»- His MALL CHAIN SAW 
still going strong 












One man writes, ‘Total expenses on this saw have been for ‘ 
one connecting rod bearing, three sets of points and five clutches y 
... I’ve cut over 5 million feet of saw timber.” i (f 
MALL PROVES itself superior by outperforming any other } 
chain saw on the market today. You can make the test your- ) 
self, without obligation. Your local Mall dealer will show you rf 
on your own stand under your own conditions why Mall is 
the chain saw for you. / 


Chain Saw Movies Are Available for Special / 
Showing to Interested Groups. Write for Details. 


.\ . - 
| MALL TOOL COMPANY , 
‘i EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 7777D South Chicago Avenue « Chicago 19, Illinois 7 

FACTORY SALES AND SERVICE BRANCHES IN 33 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
* IN CANADA: MALL TOOL COMPANY, LTD. 
FACTORY SERVICE BRANCHES IN 5 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Deciduous Forests of Eastern 
North America, by E. Lucy Braun. 
Published by The Blakiston Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
596 pages, illus. Price $10. 


This volume, presenting the basic 
facts involved in the ecology, succes- 
sion and geography of the deciduous 
forests of eastern America, should 
prove a useful reference for soil con- 
servationists and plant and animal 
ecologists. Divided into three parts, 
it presents the compositions of virgin 
forests, analyzes and compares cli- 
max communities, traces the expan- 
sions and contractions of the decidu- 
ous forest formation and its segrega- 
tion into types, and demonstrates the 
genetic relations of its several parts. 


Western Stock Ranching, by Mont 
H. Saunderson. Published by Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 247 pages, 


illus. Price $5. 


Dealing with the working problems 
of sheep and cattle ranching, the au- 
thor speaks in facts and figures, pro- 
viding authoritative data on how 
profitably to operate a ranch. He 
analyzes the problems in terms of 
markets, prices, incomes, manage- 
ment standards and guides for pro- 
duction, financial planning and re- 
ports, production cost analysis, ranch 
appraisal, rangeland management, 
and procedures in the use of govern- 
ment lands. Saunderson’s advice to 
the rancher is based on a long term 
plan and should prove an invaluable 
guide to those now operating stock 
ranches as well as those planning to 
enter the business. 


Trees of the Western Pacific Re- 
gion, by J. Hugo Kraemer. Pub- 
lished by Tri-State Offset Com- 
pany. Cincinnati, Ohio. 436 pages, 
illus. Price $5.50. 


This manual contains descriptions 
of a selected group of important 
tropical trees native to the islands of 
the western Pacific, including coastal 
areas of southeast Asia. The mate- 
rial was originally assembled during 
World War II for use restricted to 
the U. S. military services, and the 
trees described are all available at 
low elevations, near beaches, or along 
water courses. Their woods vary in 
durability, but they have desirable 
properties for a wide variety of uses. 

Represented are 50 families, 119 
genera, and 178 species arranged al- 
phabetically by scientific names with- 
in their proper family groups. Local 
names, supplied with brief, non-tech- 
nical tree descriptions, serve to pin- 








When ordering books—any book 
—remember that your AFA 
membership entitles you to a 
ten percent discount. Order 
through the Book Department, 
The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, 919 17th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 











point the occurrence of species. Line 
drawings of leaves, flower, and fruit 
are presented for most species and 
are based on actual herbarium collec- 
tions at Harvard University and 
Smithsonian Institution. Descriptions 
of tree parts are brief, but more am- 
ple space is given to the structure, 
properties and uses of wood. 

Introductory material includes ex- 
planations of the trees of the region, 
how to collect field samples of new- 
found species, thatch materials im- 
portant to building native huts, the 
strength of wood, strength data on 
principal woods of the region, and 
durability. A glossary of botanical 
terms, a list of 76 basic documents— 
references, and an index to botanical 
and local names of trees completes 
the book. 

This book is recommended to civil- 
ian and military readers alike who 
wish to increase their knowledge of 
the vast timber resources throughout 
the Western Pacific islands. Colleges, 
educational organizations, trade asso- 
ciations, and forest industry firms 
should find this manual a valuable 
addition to their libraries. 


Native Orchids of North America, 
by Donovan Stewart Correll. Pub- 
lished by The Chronica Botanica 
Company, Waltham, Massachu- 
setts. 399 pages, illus. Price $7.50. 


In this text Dr. Correll assembles 
an account of all North American 
orchids north of Mexico which have 
been recorded, giving a detailed de- 
scription and discussion of each spe- 
cies. Line drawing by Oakes Ames 
and Gordon W. Dillon illustrate 
each species. Cultural notes on 
the orchid flora are included by Dr. 
Edgar T. Wherry of the University 


of Pennsylvania and John V. Wat- 
kins of the University of Florida. 


American Forest Policy, by Luther 
Halsey Gulick. Published for the 
Institute of Public Administration 
by Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New 
York, N. Y. 252 pages. Price 
$3.50. 


Here is a combination of clear 
thinking and misinterpretation of fac- 
tual data, intelligent approach to such 
things as government relations and 
the responsibility of land ownership, 
and a novice’s approach to forestry 
and forest problems. Portions of the 
book are admirable, such as discus- 
sions of forestry programs, of the re- 
sponsibility inherent in land owner- 
ship, of the fact that government ac- 
tion is needed to supplement private 
enterprise, of the need for a coordi- 
nating agency attached to the office 
of the President, and other general 
phases of forest policies, programs 
and accomplishments. 

When the author endeavors, how- 
ever, to analyze statistical data per- 
taining to forests and forest products 
and to evaluate their past, present and 
future importance, he misinterprets 
data and arrives at completely errone- 
ous conclusions. An example: “Wood 
is not a fundamental necessity for a 
comfortable scale of living.” Realiza- 
tion of the source of products about 
you as you read this would make such 
a statement ridiculous. Absence of 
paper, cellulose and scores of other 
allied products would in themselves 
certainly alter our living standards. 

In stating that “like other coun- 
tries, our consumption (of wood) has 
been coming down as we have passed 
from a frontier country to an ur- 
banized and developed land,” the au- 
thor overlooks the fact that this is 
due largely to short supplies. 


Among other erroneous and mis- 
leading statements are several con- 
cerning farm woodlands. To illus- 
trate, he says: “What reason is there 
for any small farm or forest owner 
to invest his energy and money in 
growing a timber crop from which 
neither he nor his children will bene- 
fit... . The average farmer and small 
woodlot owner cannot get regular in- 
come from his woods; if it comes at 
all, it is at long irregular intervals 
and bears no relationship to what he 
may have done to better his woods. 

. sale value of the farm takes little 
or no account of the woods, whatever 
their condition.” He ignores com- 
pletely the gratifying and important 
acomplishments effected in the past 
several decades in managing small 
woodlands profitably. 
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Industry Within Industry 
(From page 34) 


one thing Mother Nature forgot in 
this part of the state—lakes. Here, 


in an area of the state devoid of 
natural bodies of water, where 
streams overrun their banks and 


sweep away the topsoil in rainy 
seasons, then dry up and stagnate 
during the summer, man has created 
hundreds of lakes. 

These open cut mine operators had 
the foresight to see the numerous 
possibilities of transforming devas- 
tated regions into recreation play- 
grounds open to the public. One of 
the outstanding results of this new 
land-use project was the municipal 
park development at Linton, now 
known as the Lee Sherrard Park in 
honor of Hugh B. Lee, vice president 
and general manager of the Maumee 
Collieries Company, and Charles F. 
Sherrard of another company which 
joined Maumee in providing more 
than 600 acres of mined land with 
scores of lakes. 

About 20 years ago the state con- 
servation clubs and Izaak Walton 
Leagues, with tomorrow in mind, 
began stocking the myriad of small 
lakes formed by strip mining with 
black bass, bluegills, crappies, rodears 
and catfish. 

Along the borders of these man- 
made lakes and throughout the forest 
areas are discovered deer, muskrats, 
raccoons and foxes which makes this 
portion of the state an ideal habitat 
for wildlife. But it is the deer popu- 
lation which has increased in large 
numbers. 

That’s why today Hoosiers are be- 
ginning to realize the tremendous 
benefits derived from utilization of 
mined-over lands—a model which 
other open cut mining states have 
adopted. Despite the fact that con- 
ditions vary from state to state, one 
thing has been proved by Indiana’s 
conservation-minded men—open cut 
coal mining has brought forestry back 
into its own while at the same time 
providing a storehouse of possibilities 
which promises more pleasant and 
gratifying living for the people of 
Indiana. 

Johnny Appleseed, who planted 
living monuments of apple seeds 
throughout Indiana and Ohio, might 
well be envious of the accomplish- 
ments of Buck Sawyer and other con- 
servation pioneers who had the sound 
economic vision to pave the way for 
a new industry which today is taking 
hold and paying dividends. 


FIRE OF OUTSTANDING 
PUMP MERIT & DEPENDABILITY 






INDIAN 


Protect property and guard 
lives with Indian Fire Pumps 
— the world’s greatest fire 
fighters. Indians are unsur- 
passed for fast, efficient fire 
fighting. Big 5 gal. air con- 
ditioned tank carries either 
by handle or slung on back. 
Only clear water used. First 
choice of foresters, fire de- 
partments, lumbermen, camp- 
ers, etc. 


Indian Fire Pumps are ideally suited for Civil Defense. 
Thousands were used in World War II. Portability on the 
back leaves arms and hands free. Send for circular giving 
details and describing the full line. 








THE SMITH INDIAN BACK FIRING DRIP TORCH 


Endorsed by foresters, fire depts., loggers, railroads, 
etc. Developed after extensive field research. Wide- 
ly used for slash disposal, burning right of way, etc. 






1 gal. tank. Seal 
tight handy filler 
cap. Brass feed 
pipe. Strongly 
built. 

Send for 


<. é' circular. 





THE SMITH INDIAN 
DRINKING WATER SUPPLY TANK 


LARGE 4INCH 
| OPENING FOR RAPIDLY 
FILLING TANK 


5 Gal. Capacity 
Armco Zinc Grip 
Steel Tank 


SEND 
FOR 
CIRCULAR | 





PUSH BUTTON FAUCET 


For carrying drinking water to construction, 
fire fighting or road crews. Also used for 
refilling Indian Fire Pump tanks on the fire 
line. Large opening for easy filling. Push 
button faucet. Carries by handle or slung 
on back. Air conditioned tank. 


D. B. SMITH & CO: 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES 
Hercules Equipment & 








405 MAIN ST. 


CANADIAN 
AGENTS 

Fleck Brothers, Limited 
110 Alexander Street 
Vancouver, B. C 


Fred E. Barnett Company Titan Chain Saws, Ine 
2700 Fourth Avenue South 


Seattle, Washington 


Rubber Company. Inc 2005 S. E. 8th Ave 


435 Brannan Street 
San Francisco 7, California 
Roy G. Davis Company 
617 East Third Street 
Los Angeles, California 


Portiand, Oregon Canada 
Fred E. Barnett Company 
600 Spring Street 
Klamath Falls, Oregon 


L. N. Curtis & Sons 
426 W. Third Street South C. E. Hickey & Sons. Ltd 
Salt Lake City, Utah Hamilton, Canada 


UTICA 2, N. Y. 
































The American Forestry Association 
Farragut Square, Washington 6, D. C. 


Please enroll the people named below as Subscribing 
Members of The American Forestry Association. I 
understand that you will send to each, a Member- 
ship Card, the Christmas 1951 issue of AMERICAN 
FoRESTS, as well as the monthly issues thereafter. I 
have checked below whether I wish them to be mem- 
bers for one year or two years, and understand that 
only two-year Memberships receive the 150-tree edi- 
tion of KNOWING YOUR TREES. 


GIFT TO 


(CHECK HERE) 


( Two-year Subscribing Membership includes the 150- 
tree edition of KNOWING YOUR TREES. $10.00 


( One-year Subscribing Membership. $5.00 


NAME ________- 


ene 





City and State. 
AND 
(CHECK HERE) 


() Two-year Subscribing Membership includes the 150- 
tree edition of KNOWING YOUR TREES. $10.00 


(1 One-year Subscribing Membership. $5.00 


NAME ___ rane 


nee ; 





City and State 


And send me, without extra cost, the paper-thin 
Christmas cards made of exquisitely grained 
holly wood so that I can use them in an- 
nouncing my gifts of Subscribing Memberships 
in The American Forestry Association. 


} Check enclosed [ Bill me later 


GIFT FROM 
MEMBER’S NAMI 


Serect 


a -ee e 





(Use separate sheet for any additional names, indicating 
whether two-year Memberships with book or one-year Mem- 
berships, without book, are desired.) 


What hi 


DETACH AND MAIL 


FILL IN, 


i 





d of CHRISTMAS THREE 


do you like most? 


THE NATIONAL CHRISTMAS TREE AT WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. (given to the nation by The American 
Forestry Association in 1924) is a Norway Spruce. YOUR 
idea of a proper Christmas tree may be something else. It 
depends upon where you grew up. 


If your breath blew frosty white on Christmas Eve, you 
doubtless still prefer one of the spruces, or maybe a balsam 
fir. If you picked narcissus in December, you may still 
wish to decorate loblolly or long-leaf pine. If you were a 
child in the Pacific Northwest, a Douglasfir may seem the 
only correct Christmas tree; if from the Central Atlantic, 
red cedar perhaps, or Virginia pine. 


But inevitably, at this time of year, evergreen trees 
bring thoughts of Christmas and gifts. 


Here are two Christmas suggestions for those neighbors, 
friends and relatives of yours who are interested in their 
trees, in forests, in wildlife, in the natural resources of our 
country. Give gift-memberships in The American Forestry 
Association as follows: 


1. Two-year subscribing memberships include AMERICAN FORESTS 
every month for two years, plus the 1951 Christmas issue; 


AND, the big 150-tree edition of that popular book, KNOWING 
YOUR TREES; 


As well as a membership card good for two years which will be sent 
to each of your recipients, entitling them to all privileges in the 
Association. 


2. One-year subscribing memberships include AMERICAN FORESTS 


every month for one year, plus the 1951 Christmas issue; 


As well as a membership card good for one year which will be sent 
to each of your recipients, entitling them to all privileges in the 
Association. 


Paper-thin Christmas cards (for each person you list) 
made of exquisitely grained holly wood will be sent to you 
to sign and present to your recipients in order to announce 
your gifts of memberships in The American Forestry 
Association. 


Please fill in, tear off and mail the coupon at the left. 
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A Tree for Marietta 
(From page 12) 


“We know they are trees,” Mr. 
Bishop said. “But that is not the 
point. The point is that Jim will have 
to do his duty.” 

Jim looked at Marietta and Bob. 
He swallowed and said, “As deputy 
sheriff I’m afraid I'll have to confi- 
scate your tree and arrest you for 
cutting trees on land that is con- 
spicuously posted.” 

“You'll have to—what?” Marietta 
shrieked. 

“Take our tree,” Bob said wearily. 
“And we'll probably have a nice stiff 
fine facing us. Pseudotsuga taxi- 
folia!” he added bitterly. 

“For cutting a little tree like this?” 
Marietta demanded. “Why, there are 
thousands of them out there—doing 
nothing.” She waved her arms. “Be- 
sides, the sign near our tree was 
snow-covered.” 

“Yes, but—” Mr. Bishop began. 

“You'd probably have to thin them 
yourselves. Anybody can see they’re 
planted too close together. None of 
them will grow.” 

“Mrs. Baker,” he said testily, “we 
go to a great deal of expense to keep 
these tree farms going, to give a 
sustained yield. We can’t let the bars 
down for anyone. It’s just business 
—good business.” 

“It may be business,” 
said, “but it’s not good.” 

“People should buy their trees 
from commercial—” 

“T will not buy my tree from a 
service station!” Marietta declared. 
“That’s the trouble with this country 
-—regimentation!” 

Mr. Bishop sighed. He wiped his 
brow and looked at Bob. 

“A man does not go out and buy a 
tree, Mr. Bishop,” Bob said. “He 
must make an expedition of it. He 
must drive a mountain road through 
snow, rejecting thousands of trees 
till he finds the right one. And when 
he finds it, he cuts it, loads it on 
his car, drives back through the snow, 
puts in an hour getting it mounted 
and set up, spending more in time 
and gasoline than if he’d bought 
two trees. You’re a married man, Mr. 
Bishop?” 

“That’s beside the point,” Mr. 
Bishop said. 

“If your company hadn’t cut all the 
trees in the first place,” Marietta 
said, “there'd be Christmas trees 
enough for everybody.” 

“Let’s go,” said Bob. 


Marietta 
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Jim unfastened the tree from the 
top of the car and dropped it to the 
ground. He looked at it. “Nice tree,” 
he said. He looked at Bob. “I'll be 
down to sign the formal complaint, 
and we can go see the judge to- 
gether.” 

Bob saw Jim’s friendly grin. He 
felt that he should like the guy, but 
it was hard, under the circumstances. 
Another time—another occasion— 
and he felt they could be friends. 

“It certainly is a funny way to 
treat anyone who's just moved into 
town,” Marietta said. “I hope you'll 
think of us Christmas Eve—alone, 
friendless, sitting at home without 
even a Christmas tree.” 

Bob looked at Jim and then took 
Marietta by the arm. “Come on,” he world, these trouble-free hoists serve a multitude 
said. “You'll have them bawling in of industrial uses. 

a minute.” The 

Bob was silent as he wheeled the 
car down the grade. Marietta sat be- 
side him, huddled against the door, 
her lower lip sticking out. 
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Trees of the Western 
Pacific Region 


by J. HUGO KRAEMER, Pu.D. 


Associate in Forestry, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


The region in which the trees de- 
scribed in this book are found includes 
Burma, the Malay Peninsula, Thai- 
land, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, French 
Indo-China, Hainan, Formosa, Philip- 
pine Islands, Celebes Islands, Molucca 
Islands, Bismarck Archipelago, New 
Guinea, and the Solomon Islands. 

The trees described are all readily 
available at low elevations and are 
widely distributed within the region. 
The tree descriptions include botanical 
names, local names (native and trade 
names), habit, leaves, flowers, fruit, 
bark, wood (description, durability, 
uses, etc.), and environmental and geo- 
graphic occurrence. Most species are 
accompanied by detailed drawings of 
the leaves, flowers and fruit. Other 
sections include information on the 
collection of samples in the field, 
thatch materials, strength and durabili- 
ty of wood. This book is unique in 
American literature. It will prove in- 
valuable to foresters, botanists, import- 
ers of foreign woods, and to any or- 
ganization concerned with the use of 
native woods for construction purposes 
in this part of the World. 
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Cloth bound . . $5.50 
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817 Main Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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know it’s all my fault because | 
wanted to get our Christmas tree the 
way we did at home instead of buy- 
ing it at a service station.” 

“T didn’t say that,” Bob said. “I 
didn’t say anything.” 

“You said plenty to Mr. Bishop 
about expeditions and about being 
married. You should say that no one 
could have known we were on a tree 
farm, but instead you’re being silent 
—like a husband.” 


“There’s nothing to say,” Bob said. 

The rest of the trip home was made 
in silence. When they got in the 
house, Marietta got out the lunch box 
they had taken, put the sandwiches 
on a plate, and poured coffee out of 
the jug. “We might as well eat the 
sandwiches,” she said. 

“No, thanks,” Bob said. He was 
trying to figure out how it was that 
Marietta had managed to put him in 
the wrong. Finally he said, “All right, 
it was my fault. I should have known 
we were on a tree farm.” 

“You're just saying that,” Mari- 
etta said. 

“I’m not just saying that,” Bob 
said. 

“You're trying to get in good with 
me so I'll let you buy a Christmas 
tree.” 

“Oh, for Pete’s sake!” Bob ex- 
claimed. 

“See—you still think it’s my fault 
or you wouldn’t yell at me.” 

“I’m not yelling!” Bob yelled. 

Marietta turned her back, went into 
the bedroom, and slammed the door. 
An hour later she came stalking into 
the room, head high, her arms loaded 
with wrapped packages, gay in their 
Christmas ribbon. She put them on 
the mantel and went back into the 
bedroom. To retaliate, Bob got out 
his presents to Marietta, wrapped 
them, and put them on the mantel, 
too. 

The evening was spent in a cold 
atmosphere, and when they went to 
bed, Marietta turned her back un- 
compromisingly to Bob and went to 
sleep. Examining his feelings and 
hers, he realized that she was upset 
only because she was lonely, tomor- 
row was Christmas Eve, and she was 
disappointed about the tree. He re- 
solved to make it all up to her the 
next day. 

But it was not till the next evening 
that Marietta looked at him and said, 
“Bob.” 

“What?” 

“T guess it’s because it’s Christmas 
Eve, but I’m lonesome.” 

Bob nodded. “Me, too. Let’s stir 


up a batch of Tom and Jerry and 
then we'll get on the phone and call 
Dick and Peg at home. I bet the 
whole gang will be at their house, 
and we can talk to all of them.” 

Marietta shook her head. “We'd 
just feel worse.” 

“Yeah, I guess you’re right.” 

There was a knock on the door. 
The sound startled them both. Bob 
went to the door. Jim and Sally 
Mercer were standing on the porch. 

“I'll go quietly,” Bob said. 

Jim and Sally came inside. “Tell 
you what, Bob,” Jim said. “I know 
it’s Christmas Eve, but I have to go 
away for a few days, and I thought 
you wouldn’t mind running over to 
the judge’s with me and getting this 
business cleared up.” 

He introduced Sally to Bob, and 
Bob said, “Just a minute. I'll get 
my coat.” 

“Marietta can come, too, if she 
wants,” Jim said. 

“T want,” Marietta said. “It’s nice 
to be with people—even if they want 
to put you in jail.” 

Jim drove them into town and they 
stopped in front of an imposing 
residence with two holly trees flank- 
ing the walk. There were many 
lights shining through the windows. 
A number of cars stood in front of 
the house. 

“Looks as if he’s having a party,” 
Bob said. 

“It's okay,” Jim said. “I called 
him.” 

They walked up the steps, and Jim 
pressed the doorbell. Presently the 
door opened, and an elderly man 
with a shock of white hair stood in 
the doorway. 

“Judge.” Jim said, “I’ve brought 
Bob and Marietta Baker—the people 
who cut the tree.” 

“Hm-m-m,” the judge said. “Well, 
Mr. and Mrs. Baker, what have you 
to say for yourselves?” 

“We refuse to incriminate our- 
selves,” Marietta said loftily. “We 
aren't talking.” 

“Marietta,” Bob said. “Don’t make 
it any worse.” 

“How could 1?” 

The judge opened the door into a 
large hallway. He took their coats. 
“Now, I want you to know that any- 
thing you say will be used against 
you.” . 

“Yes. Judge,” said Marietta meekly. 

The judge opened the doors into 
the big front room. Marietta and 
Bob started. In the room were per- 
haps 20 people. They all looked like 
nice people. They all were smiling at 
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Bob and Marietta. In one corner 
stood a Christmas tree that looked 
suspiciously like the one Bob had cut, 
Across the back of the room was a 
large banner, crudely lettered: WEL- 
COME, BOB AND MARIETTA. In front 
of the tree was a sign: PSEUDOTSUGA 
TAXIFOLIA. 

“Our tree!” Marietta cried. 

“It seemed a shame to waste it,” 
Jim Mercer said. 

“TI don’t get it,” said Bob. 

“The judge has a Christmas party 
every year,” Jim explained. “He 
likes to welcome all newcomers—even 
criminals.” 

Bob looked at the judge, who 


smiled and held out two Tom-and- 
Jerry mugs. “Better have these be- 
fore you meet everyone.” 

Bob and Marietta took the mugs. 
Bob said, “Just a minute, Judge. 
What’s the fine going to be for cut- 
ting down that tree?” 

The judge scratched his head. “I 
suppose $10, as usual. Why?” 

Bob grinned at him. “Just want to 
know how many of these Marietta and 
I will have to drink to get even.” 
He lifted his mug and clicked it 
against Marietta’s. He looked at her, 
then at everyone in the room. “Merry 
Christmas!” he said. 


Saga of the Moose 


(From page 23) 


ing browser, i.e. browsing animal. 
Thus where man’s ax touched, the 
moose departed for good. 

Unlike white-tail deer which has 
adapted itself to civilization, the 
moose shuns it. 

New York State made a few at- 
tempts to re-introduce the moose to 
the Adirondacks, which once upon a 
time was a favorite stamping ground. 
All the learned legal measures and 
expensive appropriations failed to 
impress the moose. He migrated to 
other more compatible lands. 

Sweden has been most successful 
in conserving the Scandinavian Elk, 
which is simply a smaller and less 
imposing moose. The nation set aside 
natural game refuges in the kind of 
environment most suitable for the 
growth of species. New Brunswick 
boasts of the largest and most numer- 
ous specimens; the province is 
natural moose country. 

It is not enough to legislate bag 
limits and strictly limited and policed 
hunting seasons, although these were 
the initial steps that halted the 
moose’s march to extinction. The 
animal’s habits must be taken into 
consideration. The moose clings stub- 
bornly to its ancient mores and cus- 
toms and refuses to accommodate to 
changing conditions. 

During summer, again taking 
Maine as a demonstration laboratory, 
the swimming moose practically lives 
in lakes and ponds, feeding on yellow 
water lilies and spatterdocks. When 
the unwelcome committee of blow- 
flies and other obnoxious pests are 
on prowl, the moose submerges and 
stays under water for as long as he 
can hold out on one breath. 

At Kokadjo Lake and in several 


of the ponds moating Mt. Katahdin, 
visitors are often startled to see the 
head of a moose breaking the hitherto 
still waters. In Baxter State Park as 
the sun sets, some bulls leave water 
refuges and stroll leisurely along dirt 
roads to only the moose knows where. 


With the coming of autumn, moose 
leave water. September is rutting 
month and bulls become aggressive. 
So intensely eager are they to display 
their strength that in the Idaho and 
Alberta Rockies, even grizzly bears 
steer clear of the bull moose. 


After the first snowfall, moose con- 
gregate in yards, forest patches where 
aspens and other delicacies grow 
abundantly. They tramp snow with 
their natural snowshoes to form a 
smooth pavement and where snow is 
soft, their long white legs stand them 
in good stead. They ride trees so 
that high branches are bent to within 
reach of their curved muzzles. 

In spring, moose yards break up. 
Cows seek solitude to give birth to 
twin calves. Bulls return to the lakes 
and ponds, later followed by cow and 
calves. In general, the animal is a 
solitary Dan’l Boone, except in 
winter. 


The pattern of moose behavior is 
the answer to why re-introduction 
into the Adirondacks failed. For 
instance, the terrain from the Fulton 
Lakes through Lake Raquette to 
Long Lake is ideal moose country. 
On the other hand, the land limited 
by arcs of settlements would cramp 
the moose’s style. He would further- 
more be annoyed by vacationers 
traversing the Adirondacks canoe 
routes in squads and platoons. 


(Turn to page 44) 
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AFA OFFICERS NOMINATED FOR 1952 


The Committee on Elections of The 
American Forestry Association, cho- 
sen to nominate a slate of officers for 
the Association for 1952, has sub- 
mitted the following list of names 
which appear on the election ballot 
mailed to all members early in No- 
vember. Ballots must be returned 
before December 31. 

Long-time members will note that 
this year, for the first time, the Com- 
mittee on Elections is offering a slate 
which includes a choice of more than 
one candidate for each office. Because 
members will have an opportunity to 
exercise a choice in voting for candi- 
dates, balloting is expected to be heav- 
ier than usual. 

For President, Fred Morrell, of 
Alexandria, Virginia. Until Septem- 
ber 1, 1951, Washington Representa- 
tive, American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, Morrell formerly was Assist- 
ant Forester, U. S. Forest Service. He 
also served as chief of Civilian Con- 
servation Corps activities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

For President, Don P. Johnston, of 
Wake Forest, North Carolina. Presi- 
dent of The North Carolina Forestry 
Association since 1948, Johnston al- 
so is a director of The American For- 
estry Association (since 1947) and 
now is chairman of its membership 
committee. He spent his early profes- 
sional years with the U. S. Forest 
Service. 

For Treasurer, John M. Christie, 
assistant vice-president, Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C. 

For the seven Directors: Bryce C. 
Browning, Ohio, secretary-treasurer, 
Muskingum Watershed Conservancy 
District; Mrs. E. E. Byerrum, Illinois, 
chairman, Natural Resources Commit- 
tee, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Erle Cocke, Georgia, presi- 
dent, Fulton National Bank; Dr. Wil- 
son Compton, Virginia, Department of 
State; Edward C. Crafts, Washington, 
D. C., in charge of Program Plan- 
ning. U. S. Forest Service; Miss 








“HUSKY” 
Larger hoist whcels, higher clearance. Maintains Yards and Alleys. 
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Does 
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Marie E. Gaudette, New York, nature 
adviser, program division, Girl 
Scouts, Inc.; Robert N. Hoskins, Vir- 
ginia, industrial forester for Seaboard 
Airline Railroad; Joseph F. Kaylor, 
director, Department of Maryland 
State Forests and Parks; John Mc- 
Sweeney, Washington, D. C., Office 
of Price Stabilization; X. L. Pelli- 
cer, vice-president, St. Augustine Na- 
tional Bank, Florida; E. G. Peterson, 
President of Utah Research and De- 
velopment Foundation; Robert W. 
Sawyer, Oregon, editor of Bend Bul- 
letin newspaper; Peter E. Terzick, In- 
diana, editor of The Carpenter maga- 
zine; Herbert W. Voorhees, president, 
New Jersey State Farm Bureau. 


For the 21 Vice-Presidents: Sher- 
man Adams, Governor of New Hamp- 
shire; George E. Condra, University 
of Nebraska; George Cornwall, Ore- 
gon, editor, Timberman; Henry T. 
Crosby, Henry T. Crosby Company, 
Mississippi; Ed Dodd, Georgia, 
Mark Trail cartoonist; Stanley G. 
Fontanna, dean, School of Natural 
Resources, University of Michigan; 
Walter K. Granger, Utah, member of 
Congress; William B. Greeley, Wash- 
ington, vice-president, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association; William 
L. Hall, Arkansas, consulting fores- 
ter; Palmer Hoyt, Colorado, editor, 
The Denver Post; Evan W. Kelley, 
Montana, former regional forester; 
Mrs. John J. Kirk, president, New 
Mexico Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; E. L. Kurth, Texas, president, 
Southland Paper Mills, Inc.; Kent 
Leavitt, New York, farmer; James G. 
K. McClure, North Carolina, presi- 


dent. Farmers Federation; 


Also, Julian F. McGowin, Alabama, 
W. T. Smith Lumber Company; G. 
B. McDonald, Department of Fores- 
try. Iowa State College; Paul S. 
Mathes, Tennessee, president, Chat- 
tanoogans, Inc.; Walter H. Meyer, 
Yale School of Forestry; Llovd E. 
Partain, Pennsylvania, The Curtis 
Publishing Company; Cornelia Bryce 
Pinchot, Pennsylvania, conservation- 
ist; W. A. Roberts, Wisconsin, presi- 
dent, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company; W. S. Rosecrans, chair- 
man, California State Board of For- 
estry; Mrs. Mark Smith, Georgia, na- 
tional chairman, conservation com- 
mittee, Daughters of the American 
Revolution; A. C. Spurr, West Vir- 
ginia, president, Monongahela Pow- 
er Company; John W. Watzek, Jr., 
Illinois, Crossett Watzek Gates; Wil- 
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liam P. Wharton, Massachusetts, 
president, National Parks Associa- 
tion; Chester S. Wilson, Minnesota, 
Commissioner of Conservation; Ver- 
trees Young, Louisiana, Executive 
Vice-President, Gaylord Container 
Corporation. 

Mr. Johnston was nominated for 
president by petition sent in by mem- 
bers. His sponsors include: John S. 
Ames, H. H. Chapman, Dr. W. M. 
Coppridge, E. G. Cothran, Walter J. 
Damtoft, H. O. Drennan, George A. 
Duthie, Roger Ernst, E. D. Fowler, 
F. O. Goetz, B. T. Griffith, E. M. Han- 
sen, John T. Hemenway, George 
Watts Hill, G. B. Hooks, R. N. Hos- 
kins, R. D. Hostetter, Fred W. Isaacs, 
C. F. Korstian, T. Ewald Maki, Roy 
Marvin, William G. Maughan, Wil- 
liam D. Miller, Frank W. Morrill, 
Harold Peabody, Clarence Poe, Rich- 
ard J. Preston, Jr., Harris A. Rey- 
nolds, L. B. Rhodes, Stephen W. Sa- 
bine, Henry C. Satterfield, Jr... Rich- 
ard Seawell, Constance W. Smith, 
George K. Slocum, J. H. Slaughter, 
John H. Storer, Theodore L. Storer, 
James J. Storrow, William P. Whar- 
ton, Roger W. Wolcott, Lenthall Wy- 
man. 

Members of the Committee on Elec- 
tions for 1952, selected from the 
membership of The American For- 
estry Association, were Don P. John- 
ston, Chairman, P. R. Camp, and C. 
M. Granger. 


Colonial Forests 
(From page 26) 


exists today, but no one takes advan- 
tage of it. 

The local Boy Scouts this year did 
some salvage and cleaning work in 
the forest along with the planting of 
2000 conifer seedlings. 

The forest originally was to be a 
source of revenue to the church, but 
that idea has gradually changed and 
now the forest is primarily a recre- 
ational and natural area with lumber 
production a poor second. Hunting 
has naturally been prohibited and 
small game and birds have taken 
over, bothered only at times by stray 
house cats and little boys playing 
Indian. Part of the forest that ad- 
joins the municipal recreation park 
has been leased to the Boro of Naza- 
reth making a welcome addition to 
the recreational facilities of the Boro. 

As timber products go, the finan- 
cial yield per acre is very low, but 
the returns in tranquility, pleasure 
and happiness that the forest has 
brought the people of Nazareth can- 
not be measured in dollars and cents. 
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“The World’s most Portable Sawmill” 
makes custom sawing of even small, scat- 
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Saga of the Moose 
(From page 41) 


Henry Fairfield Osborn once said, 
“Nature spent a million years in de- 
veloping that wonderful animal, and 
man should not ruthlessly destroy it.” 

One million years! 

Somewhere in the Asian hinter- 
land, primitive moose began to move. 
One branch turned westward and 
from this diverged the now extinct 
Irish Elk. Another wave developed 
into the European Elk of Felix 
Salten’s Bambi and the Scandinavian 
Elk of the Norse eddas and of today. 

The family that sought the rising 
sun found a frozen land bridge 
across the Behring Sea. This primi- 
tive elk had two pairs of palmated 
antlers, of which the lower pair swept 
back of the head and dipped below 
the ears and reared up once more. 

From the focal point in Alaska, 
the moose spread out until he covered 
most of northern North America from 
coast to coast. Local varieties de- 


veloped and the moose prospered 
until the coming of ruthlessly civilized 
man with the gun. 

In Maine, he barely held his own 
while Woodland Caribou disappeared 
from the state. Only in recent times 
has the moose returned in more sat- 
isfying numbers, although not enough 
for complacency. 

Sweden set aside large game 
refuges expressly for the Scandi- 
navian Elk. In our continent, we 
have too few, of which Maine’s 
Baxter State Park and Ontario’s 
Algonquin Provincial Park are good 
beginnings. 

But all efforts of repentant man 
does not seem to be enough. More 
wilderness land can easily be set 
aside as moose parks, with seasonal 
and bag-limit controlled hunting to 
support it. 

The moose is too grand an animal 
to pay the penalty of civilization. 


Wisconsin’s Rebirth of Pine 
(From page 9) 


funds for public parks, beautiful 
spots with shelter houses and quiet 
campsites where it is just plain nice 
to stop awhile. Here is relief from the 
tension of the times . . . the scenic 
Peshtigo and its trout pools, the foam 
swirl of Hoosier’s Hole; the roaring 
of white water, the rush of Thunder 
River and the rapids of the Pike. 
Now more than 60,000 people a 
year stop and pause awhile, here 
where the land is green, where the 
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prevention, reforestation and other measures to assure a permanent source 
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very air smells good. What a change 
from those old barren burns! 

It is questionable if there is a bet- 
ter example of what planning and 
planting will do for neglected land. 

Marinette County now has 223,800 
acres in its county forest with more 
than 20 million new pine trees on 12,- 
500 acres of new plantation. There 
were 827,000 seedlings planted last 
year, more this year and Johnny Sae- 
mann says the county will hit a mil- 
lion next year. During the planting 
season the county keeps three ma- 
chine crews busy. There’s a ware- 
house and forestry headquarters built 
with forestry returns, not taxes. 

But you have to see this new pine 
to believe the transformation. This 
observer recalls looking over the 
ruined wake left by fire on land near 
the Pike River. Then, 20 years ago, 
as far as you could see was black 
scorched waste. Now you gaze over 
3000 acres solid with thrifty pine 
along a tumbling river, better timber 
than the virgin stand slashed off 
after the turn of the century. Or on 
Murphy flats where new pine stretches 
for six miles, trees growing like Iowa 
corn. Wisely, the county has scattered 
its plantation to minimize the hazard 
of fire. 
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On 65 percent of the machine- 
planted pine—49,000 Jacks and 331.- 
000 Norways—the costs were 1.1 
cents a tree compared to 1.32 cents 
in 1949. The trees hand planted, in- 
cluding the white pine, cost an aver- 
age of 2.2 cents a tree. There will be 
pulp logs soon, and, in time saw- 
timber, a rich return if you want to 
“count your chickens before they 
hatch.” How the times and talk have 
changed since these new plantations 
are getting to near pulplog and box- 
board size. 

“The same men who tried to throw 
the hooks into us for daring to be- 
lieve the waste would grow trees now 
look and finagle around trying to 
buy.” say the county supervisors. 
“We wouldn't think of selling. That 
land is earning its way and more, 
paying a big share of the county costs 
and debt.” 

The essential point is that Mari- 
nette County proved to Wisconsin the 
sound economics of putting poor land 
to work. That county board commit- 
tee and the tree minded county agent 
changed the thinking in Wisconsin 
on land problems. 

Sweeping over the state is the urge 
to get back the pine. Everybody is 
planting trees. The school youngsters 
have joined the crusade. There are 
18 of these thriving school forestry 
projects in Marinette County. And 
practically every high school and 
many of the district grade schools 
have a forest. The veterans have their 
up and coming memorial forest on 
Thunder River in the Three Falls 
area. The American Legion has a 
number of camp forests. The state is 
planting 480,000 acres, the U.S. For- 
est Service 1.400.000 acres. Catching 
the fervor from Marinette, other coun- 
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ties are pitching in with 2,500,000 
acres. 

Even so, the biggest users of seed- 
lings are the farmers. This interest 
the dirt farmer has in trees astounds. 
Portage County has been planting be- 
tween 400,000 and 500,000 new pines 
a year under a program developed by 
County Agent M. P. Pinkerton. Wau- 
paca County planted 500,000 this 
year and County Agent Mike Drozd 
says the county still has a long way 
to go catching up. Nearly every coun- 
ty is planting new pine. The counties 
have acquired tree planting machines 
which are leased out to the farmers. 

“We're leaving a legacy for our 
children on land we cannot crop, the 
slopes and ridges,” say the farmers 
putting in their orders for from 5000 
to 20,000 seedlings. 

The urge to plant trees has spread 
from the north to the southern sec- 
tion of the state. There is a forest 
field day held in Jefferson County, the 
Blackhawk Indian war area where 
farmers still turn up arrowheads 
when disking fields. This year there 
were 250.000 new pine going in on 
Jefferson County farms. The unusual 
point about Jefferson County is that 
it is in the heart of the best farm 
soils belt in Wisconsin. The farmers 
have as fine cattle as can be found 
in the nation. The farmers are top 
notchers. They too are planting pine. 

In this county the city sportsman 
and the farmer quit their feudin’ and 
got together. 

Fort Atkinson, a sparkplug city 
with civic push, has a lot of hunters 
and fishermen. The city is near Lake 
Koshkonong, a widening of Rock 
River—once the most famous canvas- 
back duck lake in the west. Not only 
had hunting and fishing declined in 
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TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 
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the lake but the cover for upland 
game was disappearing. The creeks 
were silted. 

But why the interest of city sports- 
men in planting trees? 

“We were always running to the 
conservation commission asking for 
something ... more fish planted . . . 
more ducks . . . more pheasants and 
contributing nothing but our license 
money,” say these sportsmen banded 


together in a conservation club, “so 












With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 
are properly planted for maximum 
survival in any soil because they have 
been given the right start. 
Three distinct models available to 
cover all soil conditions and terrain. 
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Because of their simplicity, efficiency and ease of maintenance many 
forest fire fighters use Hale H or 2HB Rotary Booster Pumps (capacity 
100 and 200 USGPM at 120 P.S.I.). They are driven by power take 
off from truck transmission, using water tank mounted on truck for 
source of water; or pumping from draft when other source of water 
is available. Particularly effective in fairly level forest areas. 


Send today for Bulletin #178 to: 
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Conshohocken, Pa. 
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Machine Tree Planting Service 
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Maine to Central America; machine planted 
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HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED 


Our basic policy is to encourage new authors. If 
you are looking for a publisher of your novel, 
scholarly or religious work, short stories, play, 
poetry, memoirs, etc., perhaps we can help you. 
Write today for Free Booklet FR. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41st St., N.Y. 18 





we decided to really contribute some- 
thing besides talk.” 

They looked over the rural country- 
side. The farm woodlots were declin- 
ing. The slope land was being gutted 
with gullies. The runoff muddied the 
lake and streams. So 500 sportsmen 
acquired seedlings and all went out 
to help farmers plant the pine on 
their slopes and spare acres. The vo- 
cational agricultural students of the 
high school manned the planting ma- 
chines. Now it’s an annual affair. 

Waupaca County has hundreds of 
acres of played out potato land. These 
problem acres are going into pine, 
some for Christmas trees, others for 
pulp. And many a farmer is planting 
under a permanent woodlot program, 
growing saw logs for his children to 
harvest. Here, too, is famed fishing 
country, Fremont with its spring runs 
of walleyes and white bass on the 
Wolf River. This is sand loam coun- 
try, light and porous surface soil. Let 
it get dry and the plowed land really 
takes off and goes sailing away. 

As one extension agent having a 
look at a sand blow said. “A cat’s 
breath starts a sand storm.” 

The urban residents did not like 
the silt ruining fishing waters. And 
you should hear the women talk after 
trying to put out a clean wash when 
the sand is blowing. The farmers 
didn’t like the blows ruining their 
fields. 

So both city men and farmers got 
together with the foresters. Teams of 
urbanites from Weyeauwega and Fre- 
mont put on overalls to go out and 
join their farm conservationists in 
planting cross country windbreaks 
two and three miles long as pine bar- 
riers to the blows. No attention was 
paid to field fence lines, the rows of 
pine going across farms where the 
foresters said they would do the most 
good, 

The point is, a lot of county agents 
now follow the example set by Char- 
ley Drewry, who after 26 years as 
extension agent in Marinette County 
retired in 1947. The county named 
one of its loveliest public forest parks 
for him the farm agent who 
dared to grow pine. 

In 1905 it was predicted Wisconsin 
would run out of pulpwood for its 
paper manufacturers by 1920. That 
vear (1905) there were 390,000 cords 
of pulpwood cut in the state. 

Wisconsin has made the authors of 
that prediction look pretty silly. For 
in 1946, 41 years after the dire fore- 
cast, there were 428.000 cords cut in 
the state. In the interim 41 years a 
tremendous volume of pulp logs went 
to the mills. Now who dares say when 
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Here is a practical, simply 
written handbook for the 
profitable use of forest land. 
If you own, manage, or plan 
to acquire forest property you 
should have a copy of MAN- 
AGING SMALL WOOD- 
LANDS — the guidebook to 
woodland improvement and 
harvesting. Learn how to 


make your woodland pay cash 
dividends. 


PRICE $1.00 
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Wisconsin will be running out of plenty of good acres to expand and aa ' 

pulp or timber? improve farming, but more than ten 
Watching the results of the federal _— million acres that should never be : 

and state forest projects and keeping farmed are going back to trees. LIMB LOPPERS 

an eye on Marinette County, the pa- Thus is Wisconsin healing the 

per mills have swung into the refor- wounds of earlier day follies. The and TREE SAWS 

estation idea, too. 


accent is on the pine. And it’s Mari- 


The corporations now own more nette County that stands proudly as cut PRUNING and 
than a million acres earmarked for the leader in forestry resurgence— * CLEARING COSTS 
trees. The plantings on these indus- a pioneer that stuck by its “revolu- 30-50%! 
trial forests will total more than tionary” decision of 1928. 


2,600,000 new trees this year, accord- 


Manufactured by pioneers in the 
ing to computations by M. N. Taylor, 


field and proven by years of 





Merrill, executive director of Trees Your Shade Trees ad per tee bah pr 
for Tomorrow, Inc., the association clean and fast, do the job bet- 
of companies for promoting reforest- (From page 20) ter. Park and institution super- 
ation and conservation. These indus- — pce ge a _~ 
trial forests must be a thousand acres as much as possible by modifications 50% j yp my coll prtie.y i 
or more in size and be managed un- of the line system. This results in using Miller-Robinson equip- 


der practices approved by the Wis- the 
consin conservation department. 

The corporations are not only re- 
planting their own land but furnish- 
ing seedlings for farmers. 


ment. They stay on the job 
(] year after year without 
{ breakdown or failure. 


thousands of mutilated trees 
which we see on every hand, for no 
matter how carefully each tree is 
pruned, line clearing unavoidably requirement, including in- 
destroys the natural beauty, form and sulated limb loppers for 
alignment of a large percentage of 4 sure protection against ac- 





Models available for every 


The Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com- 
pany, using its new twin-row planters 
is putting in 500,000 and furnishing 
300,000 more for land owners. The 


cidental electrical shock as 
the trees so treated. a = uae on 


The second part of the problem hoses, fittings and complete 























Mosi “ : ore : is concerned with new line construc- accessories. 
osinee Paper Company is planting dion Service facilities and distributor- 
800,000 and 91,000 more in coopera- i tn ships throughout the country. 
tion with farmers. Right down the As proponents of trees and eee Write today for information and 
list, with the utilities pooling, the it is perhaps natural that we view the name of nearest representative. 
Wisconsin Public Service Corpora- situation somewhat differently than 
tion handing out 36,000, the Wiscon- the utility engineer. Whereas his first MILLER-ROBINSON CO. 
sin Valley Improvement Company, consideration is the line, ours is the 7003 Avalon Blvd. 
the association managing the reser- tree. From our viewpoint, trimming Los Angeles 3, Calif. 
voir system on the Wisconsin River or cutting is a last resort and not the 
distributing 20,000 and the Northern best solution to an admittedly difficult 
States Power Company, 10,000. problem. The engineer looks upon Ss -the- 
: , was “ ave e 
One of the biggest advances in the trees as an unmitigated nuisance 
pulp and paper mills has been which he must fight constantly if Redwoods 
; through the skill of technicians in electric service is to be satisfactorily Send 10 cents each for these 
using “weed trees” once shunned in maintained. Most of us want shaded phlets: A Living Link ta 
j F ; . P ime istory,”’ by John C. Mer- 
the woods for fiber. Right now scrub roads and streets but at the same time gg A deg Lapeer 
oak is going through the laboratory | we are becoming increasingly de- Flowers of the Redwood 
‘ : sae Region,” by Willis L. Jepson ... “The Story 
test tubes. pendent on _ uninterrupted _ utility Told by a Fallen Redwood,” by Emanuel 
- 29 . s its oods of the Past,” alp 
In central Wisconsin’s glaciated service. ii Siceern it four pampblets free to new 
* tor;  W; .* —send ship 
area of prehistoric Lake Wisconsin It would be presumptuous on the req pepe th fn 
are countless acres of stunted oak. A part of anyone to assume that he has SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
sure sign of poor land, this scrub oak the only answer, for a true solution 250 Administration Building, me 
. » ‘ ‘ : ‘ ; “ iversi ifornia, ey 4, Calif. 
is valueless except as fuel. On this jp any particular instance requires pasnianntnsinnescensancndnonitinesd 
sand land, it seldom grows to saw- 








log size but spreads fast to choke out 
new pine and even more valuable 
hardwoods. Now the wilt is attack- 
ing these trees. 

Poplar has proven of value. If scrub 

oak, too, can be used for pulp, Wis- 
consin supplies will be supplemented, 
a new door opened to quicker re- 
forestation. 
i “We will know shortly whether this 
f scrub oak can be used,” says Allen 
Abrams, vice-president in charge of 
research of the Marathon Corpora- 
tion, Rothschild. 

Now do not get the idea Wisconsin 
is slipping as an agricultural and 
dairy state. Far from it. There are 
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SANDVIK BOW SAWS lead in 
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the collaboration of many fields of 
interest. 

In the country, new line construc- 
tion is simpler than in the city since 
a wider latitude of line location is 
possible. On roads where no trees 
exist, the poles may be set as close to 
the ditchline as commensurate with 
safety. When and if trees are set out, 
if they are planted back of the pole 
line, interference with the wires will 
be minimized. This practice will also 
avoid much tree cutting if it is neces- 
sary to relocate or widen the road 
in the future. 

If the road is already well lined 
with trees, why not set the poles back 
of the trees and avoid the mutilation 
which results when wires are strung? 
Maintenance costs should be lessened 
appreciably. If this is impractical 
under prevailing conditions, a more 
liberal use of side arms on the poles. 
wooden molding, tree wire and tree 
insulators would avoid much pruning. 

It would also help if the height of 
poles used was governed somewhat 
by the size of trees along the right-of- 
way. 

In the city, the real place for utility 
wires is underground. Most proges- 
sive municipalities have eliminated 
overhead wires in their business 
districts but the residential sections 
are still plagued with a forest of 
poles and wires. 

If wires must remain along the 
streets, it is advisable to plant shade 
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The American Forestry Association 





BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1950 


ASSETS 
Cash $ 27,580.55 
Accounts Receivable 3,530.62 
Inventories 16,271,27 
Deferred Charges 205.45 
Deposits 546.73 
Furniture and Fixtures 4,318.85 
Endowment Fund Assets 220,333.43 


TOTAL $272,786.90 


INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR THE TWELVE MONTH PERIOD 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1950 


EXPENSE 
General Administrative $ 61,053.91 
American Forests Magazine 69,448.29 
Membership 24,654.43 
Forester Office 7,224.92 
Advertising Expense 16,648.17 
Project Expense 61,821.24 


Excess of Income over Expense 18,416.97 


TOTAL 


Accounts Payable 
Notes Payable 
Due Endowment Fund Advances 19,654.33 


Deferred Income 47,490.48 
Surplus 188,137.26 
TOTAL $272,786.90 


Membership Dues 


Advertising 40,284.69 
Sale of Publications 13,558.16 
Donations and Bequests 5,873.67 
Miscellaneous 5,635.13 
Endowment Fund Income 9,467.75 
Project Income 61,670.05 


$259,267.93 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


$ 2,504.83 
15,000.00 


INCOME 


$122,778.48 


TOTAL $259,267.93 
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trees back of the sidewalks, on private 
property if need be, and allowing the 
pole lines to remain close to the curb. 
This plan is particularly advisable in 
new. unplanted sub-divisions and in 
sections where existing tree locations 
are spotty and need strengthening. 

Where trees and lines already exist 
and no plan seems practical for re- 
location of either, the suggestions 
previously made to avoid extensive 
and intensive trimming, apply to 
cities as well as in the country. Ad- 
justment of pole heights, greater use 
of alley arms, wooden molding, tree 
wire, tree insulators, and so forth 
would remove the necessity for much 
trimming. 

As a last resort moderate trimming 
may be permitted. 

The line problem is not the sole 
interest and responsibility of the 
utilities but touches the daily lives 
of all of us. Cooperation, judgment, 
and careful planning by those best 
fitted by training and experience are 
needed for a solution. 


Davey and Pavel 


(From page 21) 


Bunyanovitch needed to raise the 
lake level to float his logs out for a 
drive down to the mill. The sour- 
dough raised it, said Joe Yakut. 

“Hum,” said Uncle Ben Cotter 
again. Then, “Oh-ho.” and he sat 
thinking. 

“That’s all that sourdough was ever 
good for.” said Joe. “For eating— 
bah!” 

Uncle Ben was brightening up. | 
had a good notion why. His failing 
was closeness with money for the 
wages and the grub that would hold 
good hands. Aunt Min Cotter was 
even closer than he was. Sourdough 
bread and hotcakes, water gravy and 
brown beans, coffee grounds used 
over and over, rabbits, grouse, sar- 
vice berries and skimmed milk—Aunt 
Min figured that loggers should fatten 
up on such meals. 

“Now I know who you mean,” 
Uncle Ben said at last. “It’s so long 
since I’ve heard a Lake States pinetop 
gab I'd nigh forgotten-uh-Pavel Bun- 
yanovitch. You sure you've got the 
name right? You sure he was a 
Rooshian ?” 

“Sure,” said Joe, slowly and care- 
fully. “Siberian. Pavel Bunyanovitch 
of Yakutsk. From my place. Tallest 
and biggest that ever was.” 

“True, true.” Uncle Ben nodded. 


“That’s how Davy Crockett had so 
Davy was 


much trouble with him. 
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so little alongside him. Why, Davy 
Crockett couldn’t even shoot knee- 
high to Pavel Bunyanovitch.” 


Then Uncle Ben went on to recite 
another one about young Davy 
Crockett’s adventures out in the Ore- 
gon country before its settlement. We 
who were old hands in camp listened 
with interest, remembering all the 
times that Uncle Ben had turned off 
troubles and complaints with his 
stories. Now it was the turn of Joe 
Yakut. Uncle Ben told him about 
Davv Crockett in Tennessee and how 
he had grown up to be so patriotic 
that he had come out alone at 17 to 
tame the Oregon country down for 
settlement and to save it from the 
British. 

There were Spaniards down south 
and Russians up north for Davy to 
worry about, too (Uncle Ben Cotter 
went on to relate). But he did not 
think to bother about them after he 
had cleaned the country out of its 
reptiles and wolf trees and such, and 
had run the British lion, screeching 
fear, to the north. And it is unlikely 
that Davy would have carried a solli- 
tary worry about the Russian or the 
Spaniard back home with him if it 
had not been for sourdough. 

Davy Crockett discovered it. Yes. 
sir, Joe, the Russians of old Siberia 
can claim that Pavel Bunyanovitch 
invented sourdough all they please. 
and I'll go so far with them, but only 
so far. Refined sourdough, yes. But 
crude sourdough, no. It was a part 
of original creation. And like some 
of the other curiosorius critters and 
marvelosities of creation that Davy 
Crockett came up against, crude sour- 
dough was to be found in Oregon 
only. 


It was down southerly in Oregon 
that Davy came on nature’s wonder 
of wonders, a volcano of sourdough. 

Davy drew nigh the quaking and 
roaring mountain close to sundown 
and soon lost sight of it in the twi- 
light and the night. He came to a 
kind of cave in a canyon wall and 
made camp. 

He slept the sleep of the young and 
just, as he ever did. Through the 
night he failed to hear the volcano 
work itself up into a blast that show- 
ered the land with gobs of sourdough 
all around. He did not rouse up 
enough to turn over when one gob 
lit in his fire, scattering coals, then 
settling down into a flat loaf on the 
hot rocks. 

The sunup awoke young Davy— 
and something more than sunup did, 
too. It was the smells of the best bak- 
ing that had ever come his way in 
this life. He stood up and let his 
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nose turn and lead him. Soon he 
knew what manna meant. rrom the 
minute he first sank his tushes in that 
smoking loaf of crude sourdough 
bread Davy Crockett felt that life was 
not worth living without sourdough 
bread to eat. 

But his innocent youthsome happi- 
ness was short of life. Once again 
Davy Crockett was to learn that life 
is mainly a desert drear, and dark 
and thorny is the way. Even while 
he stomped and hollered around so 
exultatious, he heard scary thunder. 
It was not from the mountains. It 
did not bubble and suck like crude 
sourdough. It sounded like the tramp 
of a two-legged monster to Davy. His 
ears told him it was the march of a 
man so big that he could jump a verst 
in a jump, if he felt like it. 

And his ears told him the truth. 
The next thing Davy knew, he was 
looking up, and there he jumped. 
clean across the canyon—nobody but 
Pavel Bunyanovitch! 


Of course Davy Crockett did not 
know who the monstraceous critter 
in blouse, baggy britches, bullhide 
boots and whiskers might be. He only 
knew that here was another case of 
David and Goliath, and then some. 
It would take a sling and a slinger 
fit to pitch a ton-size stone to bring 
down this big feller. Davy shook his 
head over Killdevil, the rifle that had 
shot him out of so many dangers, 
and at Big Butcher, the knife that 
had cut the heart out of the mammoth 
bull buff. and he cached them back 
in the cave. 

But something told him not to stow 
away his powder horn. The same 
something led him out until he found 
a gob of sourdough that was still in 
the shade, alive and unbaked. Davy 
ran a thread of powder to it, then 
struck his flint. It was well that he 
dodged behind a rock, for the gob 
of sourdough proved itself to be truly 
explosive—it went off like a giant 
firecracker. 

Noises up above brought Davy’s 
gaze upward. It met the eyes of the 


giant, blinking squarely down on 
him. About all he could see was 


snarls of hair and beard, crazy cross 


eyes, and mouth stretched back in a 
voraciousmus grin until the tushes 
showed. 


“Me next,” said Davy to himself. 
“That maneater won't ever keer what 
nationality his meals might be. Only 
way to fight him is to run.” 

And Davy Crockett did take out 
and run, but you may be sure it was 
with no coward’s heart. It was to 
fight another day. Up the canyon he 

(Turn to page 51) 
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Tree Plantings 
low as $16.00 per 1,000 


Strong, sturdy, 
and transplants for Conservationists, 
Timber -Operators, 
land. MUSSER TREES ARE GROW- 
ING IN ALL 48 STATES. 


For Special 


Price List. 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC., 
Bo Pa. 


TREE SEEDS 


—_ 

| 

FOR FORESTERS 
and 


NURSERYMEN 
Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
| 92 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Write Box 27-L. 





Xmas Tree Growers’ 
Guide, and complete Planting Stock 


Seedlings for Forest and Christmas 
Complete line. As 


well-rooted seedlings 


or owners of idle 





GROW TREES 
FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 


Pir, Pine and Spruce in variety 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 


SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 594, Johnstown, Pa. 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








SCOTCH PINE SEEDLINGS 


OTHER EVERGREENS 
Send For List 


MATTHEWS NURSERY 
HARBOR SPRINGS, MICHIGAN 








SEEDS 
TREE - - SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 


Stanford, Montana 















Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Scotch Pine, 
White Spruce, Black Hill Spruce. ete. Prices are 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 
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ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


D. C. Everest @ President 
W. J. Damtoft @ Vice-President 
Kent Leavitt @ Vice-President 
S. L. Frost @ Executive Director 
John M. Christie @ 
Fred E. Hornaday @ 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Honorable Sherman Adams, 1951—New 
Hampshire, Governor of New Hampshire. 


W. J. Damtoft, 1952—North Carolina, South- 
ern Pulpwood Conservation Association. 


Samuel T. Dana, 1953—Michigan, School of 
Natural Resources, University of Michigan. 


Stanley G. Fentanna, 1951—Michigan, School 
of Natural Resources, University of Michi- 
gan. 


Karl T. Frederick, 1952—New York, New 
York State Conservation Council. 


William B. Greeley, 1951—Washington, West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 


Don P. Johnston, 1952-—North Carolina, 
North Carolina Forestry Association. 


Kent Leavitt, 1951—New York, National As- 
sociation of Soil Conservation Districts. 


George W. Merck, 1953—New Jersey, Presi- 
dent, Vermont Forest and Farmland Foun- 
dation, Inc. 


Walter H. Meyer, 1951—Connecticut, Yale 
School of Forestry. 


Randolph G. Pack, 1952—New York, Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation. 


Lloyd E. Partain, 1951—Pennsylvania, The 
Curtis Publishing Company. 


A. C, Spurr, 1951—West Virginia, President, 
Monongahela Power Company. 


Edward P. Stamm, 1953—Oregon, Logging 
Manager, Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 


James J. Storrow, 1952—New Hampshire, 
Society for the Protection of New Hamp- 
shire Forests. 


Vertrees Young, 1951—Louisiana, Executive 
Vice-President, Gaylord Container Corp. 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Folke Becker—Wisconsin, President, ‘Trees 
for Tomorrow, Inc 

Raymond J. Brown New York, Author. 

Bryce CC. Browning—Ohio, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Muskingum Watershed Conservancy 
District. 

Mrs. E. E. Byerrum—Illinois, Chairman, Con- 
servation Committee, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 

Erle Cocke—Georgia, President, Fulton Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta. 

R. A. Colgan, Jr. — California, Manager, 
Shasta Forest. 

E. J. Condon—Illinois, Sears, Roebuck and 
Company. 

L. A. Danse—Michigan, Member, President's 
Water Pollution Control Advisory Board. 

J. N. Darling—lowa, Conservation Cartoonist. 

Walter E. Disney—California, President, Walt 
Disney Productions, Limited. 

Mrs. Malcolm J. Edgerton—New York, Chair- 
man Conservation Committee, The Garden 
Club of America. 

Charles F, Evans—Georgia, President, Society 
of American Foresters. 

Ira N. Gabriclsxon—District of Columbia, 
President Wildlife Management Institute. 

Walter R. Humphrey—Texas, Editor, The 
Fort Worth Press. 

Henry  T. MeKnight—Virginia, Cornwell 
Farms. 

W. E. Merrem—Texas, Vice-President, South- 
western Settlement & Development Corp. 

Lee Muck—District of Columbia, Department 
of the Interior. 

Paul E. Tilford—Ohio, Executive Secretary, 
National Arborist Association, Inc. 

bk. W. Tinker—New York, Executive Secre- 
tary, American Paper and Pulp Association. 

William P. Wharton—Massachusetts, Presi- 
dent, National Parks Association. 

George C. Waldo—Connecticut, Editor, The 
Bridgeport Post and Telegram. 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 





Awarded Fire Medal — The 
American Forest Fire Medal for 
Heroism was presented November 12 
to Lawrence H. John, Porterville, 
California, for saving the lives of his 
five-man fire control crew when a 
forest fire swept over them in Sequoia 
National Forest last August. 

John is the 11th recipient of the 
award since it was established in 1939 
and the first since 1949 when a fel- 
low Californian, James W. Simons, 
was honored for outstanding hero- 
ism. Five of the 11 awards have been 
made posthumously. 

The awards committee of the Amer- 
ican Forest Fire Medal Board in- 
cludes representatives of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, Association 
of State Foresters, Charles Lathrop 
Pack Forestry Foundation, American 
Forest Products Industries, Society 
of American Foresters. and Canadian 
Society of Forest Engineers. 

John was chosen for his bravery 
and quick thinking on the night of 
August 23, 1951. The 32-year-old 
veteran of World War II and his crew 
were in Trout Creek Canyon on the 
Boone Pasture fire when the wind 
unexpectedly drove the fire down the 
canyon, faster than the men could 
run. The creek was too shallow to 
cover their bod’es, but John had his 
men use fire tools to make a small 
dam, forming a pool. They covered 
their heads with wet jackets and sub- 
merged themselves in the wa‘er until 
the flames roared past. 

While peering from under his wet 
jacket, to guard his crew against pan- 
icking into the fire, John was scorched 
in his lunes and on the shoulder. He 
contracted pneumonia but after sev- 
eral weeks was able to return to work. 

The award citation states: “Mr. 
John’s calmness. quick thinking and 
courage in the face of the onrushing 
fire was resvonsible for saving the 
lives of his crew.” 

Presentation of the award was 
made during district American Le- 
gion ceremonies in Porterville. 


* * *% 


Bennett in New Post—Dr. Hugh 
Bennett, chief of the U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service, has been named 
special assistant to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Charles F. Brannan. Dr. Rob- 
ert H. Salter has been appointed to 
succeed Dr. Bennett as SCS chief. 
Both appointments became effective 
November 15. 





Dr. Bennett’s departure from 
comes in his 48th year of service 
in the conservation field. He has 
served as first and only chief of SCS 
for 16 years. In his new job he will 
be in charge of conservation and re- 
source matters and advisor to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Dr. Salter, chief of the SCS Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricul- 
tural Engineering since 1942, has 
been actively engaged in all aspects 
of soil conservation for more than a 
quarter century. Previous to 1942 he 
served as director of the North Caro- 
lina Agricultural Experiment Station 
and for 20 years was in soils work at 
the University of Ohio. 

Dr. Edward H. Graham, one of the 
nation’s leading ecologists and most 
vigorous advocates of a national land- 
use program which takes into consid- 
eration all values of renewable natu- 
ral resources, has been appointed as- 
sistant chief of the Soil Conservation 
Service. Dr. Graham will serve under 
the administrative direction of the 
newly-appointed chief. Dr. Salter. Un- 
til his new assignment, Dr. Graham 
was chief of the biology division of 
SCS. 

t % *% 

Lang Heads Foresters — The 
Association of State Foresters, meet- 
ing in annual sessions at Savannah, 
Georgia on October 2 to 5, named 
Fred Lang of Arkansas its new presi- 
dent. George Dean of Virginia was 
elected vice-president and Al Nut- 
ting of Maine, secretary-treasurer. 
DeWitt Nelson of California, retiring 
president, was named to the execu- 
tive committee, as was Harry Wood- 
ward of South Dakota. The group 
mapped a strong campaign to high- 
light the mounting problem of forest 
insects and diseases. 

* *% * 

Society to Meet—More than 
1.000 foresters from all over the 
United States and Canada will con- 
vene for a four-day review of the for- 
est resource situation and the prog- 
ress being made in growing and util- 
izing timber at the annual meeting of 
the Society of American Foresters De- 
cember 12-15 in Biloxi, Mississippi. 

According to Charles F. Evans, So- 
ciety president, forestry educators will 
discuss the place of adult education 
in the forestry program; forest man- 
agers will discuss the role of pre- 
scribed fire methods in southern for- 
est management; consulting foresters 
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will consider the licensing of foresters 
in the public interest; and water man- 
agers will discuss the role of forests 
in the management of water. 

* tt % 


Promoted to Capital—Harold 
G. Wilm, in charge of flood control 


surveys at the Pacific Northwest U. 5. 
Forest Service experiment station in 
Portland, Oregon, has been appointed 
chief of the division of forest influ- 
ences in the Washington, D. C., of- 
fice of the Forest Service. He suc- 
ceeds Edward N. Munns, retired. 


Davy and Pavel 


(From page 49) 


hightailed to where its walls grew 
narrower and narrower. The man- 
eater swung down to track after him, 
but the going was too tight. Climbing 
back up to the canyon’s rim, he would 
catch up, then stop and reach down, 
grabbing for Davy, but always miss- 
ing his meal. Then the canyon be- 
came too narrow even for grabbing. 
Davy climbed on. 

Davy Crockett was close up to the 
crater, which broke away in a jagged 
V toward the glacier gorge. He kept 
going up the ridge, which turned into 
a high, ragged rim on the north side 
of the crater. Every so often Davy 
would haul up and peer overside at 
the most awesome sight he had ever 
beheld in all his days, or ever was to 
behold in the rest of them. Under 
his eves, then, surged a sourdough 
sea. Jt heaved in sleepy white swells. 
It bubbled a heap and foamed some. 
It would suck down in monster whirl- 
holes and blow back with “plops” like 
thunder. Where the sourdough lapped 
the rim there were inlets, quiet back- 
waters, as you might say, of sour- 
dough. Into one of them, on a sudden 
urge. Davy dumped his powder horn. 

He kept only enough for a train 
down the rim’s outside for a piece. 
At the last grain he struck a snark 
with a hand that shook a mite. Then 
Davy let go in a slide that took him 
in no time to the brink of a bluff. He 
tried to put on brakes but it was no 
use. He sailed out into thin air. Away 
below it was blue. 

“Blue rock or blue lake.” said 
Davy. “Unless I’m already killed and 
heading for the sky!” 

He gambled it was a lake, and he 
won the bet. Davy Crockett hit the 
lake in the wav he used to dive from 
Vicksburg Bluff into the old Missis- 
sipp’. As he came up for air he heard 
the first explosion of sourdough from 
the gunpowder primer. Then it was 
a storm of blasts the day through, 
each one bigger than the other. As 
night fell there was one fit to split 
the mountain of the sourdough vol- 
cano apart, and this was what it did. 
All creation rumbled and shook for 
hours. The rocks volleyed and thun- 


dered all night down over the bluff. 
Davy hunkered back under a bulging 
shoulder, expecting a cave-in to bury 
him any minute. But he was still 
alive and in the clear in the first gray 
of dawn. He heard and he saw the 
last big event of the eternal blow-up 
of Sourdough Mountain. 


This event was a monsterorious 
shape of a man running north so hard 
and fast his knee hit his chin at every 
leap ahead. The run was through 
slide rock and down timber but it 
cleared a verst at every jump. In the 
dawn dusk it was the image of a gal- 
loping giant ghost. It was, as Davy 
later learned, Pavel Bunyanovitch, 
risen from a grave of sourdough and 
on a non-stop run for old Siberia. 

Pavel packed enough sourdough 
along to make a starter for Siberian 
sourdough forevermore. 


Davy Crockett did no less. He 
packed a powderhorn full of active 
sourdough back to Tennessee. That 
was the starter of more sourdough 
than the old mountain ever held— 
starters in millions of kitchen pots 
and barrels. Sourdough did as much 
as the rifle and the horse to win the 
West. Proper honor has never been 
given. Why, all they call the hole in 
the ground that Davy Crockett’s blast 
of Sourdough Mountain in Southern 
Oregon is—Crater Lake! 

As the poet has writ, “Sourdough 
Sea, it oughter be.” ... 

Well. Joe Yakut of Yakutsk did 
stop hollering about Aunt Min’s sour- 
dough. But it was only because he 
took such interest in swapping whop- 
pers with Uncle Ben that he had no 
room left for any other kind of talk. 
He stayed on peaceably at work until 
the logging season ended. That was 
all Uncle Ben wanted. He never told 
me, and I didn’t hear from others 
about the American claim to “Paul 
Bunyan” until the year of 1910. The 
last I heard the Russians are still 
denying it and calling it a steal from 
the history of Pavel Bunyanovitch. 
I'll bet that Joe Yakut is still alive 
and kicking and is somehow behind 
it. 








THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


Presents its Report on 


The 


Progress of Forestry 
1945 fo 1950 


Across America an excit- 
ing drama in forestry con- 
servation has taken place 
since 1945. To find out what 
has actually happened, ‘The 
Association has assembled 
facts and figures from many 
sources. ‘These are now avail- 
able in a report of 90 pages. 

The survey was made to 
determine the trends of 
events since World War II 
and to point out the strong 
and weak points in the whole 
forestry conservation move- 
ment. It was also designed to 
trace the developments in 
line with the 30-point Pro- 
gram for American Forestry 
previously adopted by vote 
of the membership. 

The tremendous task of 
fact-gathering was carried 
out by a committee of gov- 
ernment, state and private 
experts. It represents the 
work of scores of individuals, 
federal and state agencies 
and private organizations, all 
of whom contributed their 
time and services to bring 
under one cover, a docu- 
mented record of forestry 
progress in one of the most 
critical periods in the for- 
estry conservation movement 
in the United States. 


Price $3.00 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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THAT NATURAL RESOURCES ISSUE 


From Emanuel Fritz, eminent forestry professor 
at the University of California, comes a thought- 
provoking dissent to the Association’s support of 
S. 1149 as voiced by Dr. Walter Meyer of the Yale 
School of Forestry before September’s Senate hear- 
ings. S. 1149 is a Hoover Committee inspired bill, 
one section of which proposes to transfer “from the 
Department of the Interior to the Secretary of 
Acriculture the functions of the Bureau of Land 
Management (except as respects mining and min- 
eral resources ) 7 

Professor Fritz agrees that federal bureaus con- 
cerned with forest and range resources should be in 
one department, but he holds no more brief for 
Agriculture to be the favored recipient than he 
holds for Interior. Rather does he brand the bill 
as “a political move to choke off discussion of the 
proposal of the Hoover task force on Natural Re- 
sources to set up an entirely new department.” 

Says Professor Fritz: “Over-all conservation, in 
my opinion, is not accomplished unless the same 
principles and policies are applied to all natural 
resources, and the administration is uniform. This 
is possible only if all federally owned natural re- 
sources are administered by a single department. 
And this department should be one set up primarily 
for the conservation of natural resources and for 
the administration of federal lands. 


“The job is not complete unless and until all fed- 
eral lands and functions affecting forests, parks, 
ranges, refuges, oils and gas, mines and minerals, 
and water are put under one head. I am opposed to 
transfers to the Department of Interior even more 
strongly than I oppose transfers to the Department 
of Agriculture. Transfers should be made from 
both to a new department of natural resources of 
two broad sub-departments— 1) renewable, 2) non- 
renewable resources.” 


Conceding that the Hoover Commission itself 
recommended transfer of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement to the Department of Agriculture, Profes- 
sor Fritz is of the opinion the Commission’s recom- 
mendations didn’t go far enough. “In fact,” he 
says, “there was no unanimity among the Commis- 
sion members. If I have been correctly informed. 
the Commission, including Mr. Hoover, went for 
the transfer of the Bureau of Land Management to 
the Department of Agriculture because they felt it 
would be easier to accomplish than trying to have 
a new department set up. 








“Foresters,” he continues, “have always consid- 
ered themselves as conservationists in general and 
for the conservation of all natural resources. That 
was inherited from Pinchot. But when over-all con- 
servation is under discussion, it apparently must 
be accomplished only if it can be centered in the 
Department of Agriculture and if forestry can domi- 
nate. That is not a true concept of conservation.” 

Academically, one finds it hard to quarrel with 
the stand taken by Professor Fritz. Were it possi- 
ble to wipe the slate clean and begin anew, a Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources along the general lines 
supported by the professor and many other think- 
ing conservationists would quite probably evolve. 

But let’s be practical. We can’t erase nearly four- 
score years of conservation planning—and we use 
the word planning with tongue in cheek—which has 
been liberally and unescapably interlaced with po- 
litical guidance, sometimes good, sometimes bad. 
The very federal bureaus conservationists have 
helped to create and nurture are now so firmly en- 
trenched that it would be folly to attempt to abolish 
all of them and start anew. And while we can, and 
do, find duplication of effort and differing policies 
stumbling blocks to progress, who can deny that 
these well established federal agencies are not, with 
a few exceptions, doing a good and generally con- 
scientious job. 

The very hearings which attended Senate airing 
of the still far from settled S. 1149 attest to the 
enormity of the task of attempting the less drastic 
reorganization of our conservation agencies as sug- 
gested by the Hoover Commission. There has been, 
is, and will continue to be a well organized and con- 
certed opposition to the transfer of any Interior 
functions to Agriculture. This is to be expected 
under our democratic form of government—and we 
wouldn't have it any other way. 

But think for a moment of the doubled and re- 
doubled opposition which would arise if it were 
proposed to kick out the whole group of agencies 
dealing with natural resources—renewable and non- 
renewable—and start with a new department. 

Didn’t Professor Fritz state the best argument 
against his proposal when he said he had been in- 
formed that “the Commission, including Mr. Hoov- 
er, went for the transfer of the Bureau of Land 
Management to the Department of Agriculture be- 
cause they felt it would be easier to accomplish than 
trving to have a new department set up’? 
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We salute the splendid group of companies, associations, and in- 
dividuals listed below who helped make 1951 the biggest adver- 


tising year in the history of AMERICAN FORESTS 


Aermotor Company 

Akron Brass Manufacturing Company 
Alanwold Nursery 

Alger-Sullivan Lumber Company, The 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
American-Marsh Pumps, Inc. 

Apex Uniform Company 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
Austin-Western Company 


Baldwin, Haspel & Molony 

Bartlett Manufacturing Company 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 

Bean, Inc., L. L. 

Beaverland Pulpwood Supply 

Beebe Brothers 

Beloit Iron Works 

Benner & Company 

Borg-Warner Corporatien (Ingersoll 
Steel Division) 

Brooklyn Fibre Broom Co., Inc. 

Brown Company 

Bruce Company, E. L. 

Bushnell Binoculars 


Cards of Wood 

Case Company, J. |. 

Caterpillar Tractor Company 

Champion Paper and Fibre Company 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad 

Chicago and North Western 
System 

Chipman Chemical Company, Inc. 

Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corporation 

Crestmont Inn, The 

Crossett Lumber Company 


Railway 


Darley & Company, W. S. 

D. C. Engraving Company 

Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry 

Doubleday and Company 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. I. 


Fechheimer Brothers Company 
Franconia Paper Corporation 


Gaylord Container Corporation 
Gorman-Rupp Company, The 
Great Northern Paper Company 


Hale Fire Pump Company 
Hall, Albert G. 
Hallauer, N. A. 


Hanaburgh, David H. 
Harodikes, Inc. 

Hartwood Forests 

Herbst Brothers 

Homelite Corporation 

Hubbard, Dilley & Hamilton, Inc. 
Hurst Industries, Inc. 


|. E. L. Power Saws, Inc. 
International Harvester Company 
International Paper Company 


Jackson Lumber Harvester Company, Inc. 


Jackson & Perkins Company 
Johnson Lumber Corporation, C. D. 


Keene Forestry Associates 
Kelsey Nursery Service 

Keuffel & Esser Company 
Knopf, Incorporated, Alfred A. 
Kurfew, Inc. 


Lantz Manufacturing Company 
Lemke & Company, Inc., B. L. 
Leupold & Stevens Instruments 
Lowther Company, Harry A. 


Mall Tool Company 

Manning Seed Company 
Marathon Corporation 

Martin Trading Company 
Matthews Nursery 

McCulloch Motors Corporation 
McFarland Company, J. Horace 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
McKnight, Henry T. 

Mead Sales Company, The 
Meriam Company, L. W 
Michigan Wedge Company 
Middleton, Inc., John 
Miller-Robinson Company 
Monumental Printing Company 
Moran, E. C 

Motorola, Inc. 

Murray Manufacturing Company, D. J. 
Musser Forests, Inc. : 


National Lumber Manufacturers Ass'n 
National Parks Association 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company 
Neuner's Evergreen Nursery 
Niedner's Sons Co., Chas. 

Nine Quarter-Circle Ranch 


Magazine 


Northfield Iron Company 
Oliver Corporation 


Pacific Marine Supply Company 

Perpetual Forests, Inc. 

Pond & Moyer, Inc. 

Pope & Talbot, Inc. 

Porto-Pump, Inc. 

Preakness Engineering Company 

Prentiss & Carlisle Company, Inc. 
Priest Jewelers 


Radio Corporation of America 
Rare Plant Club 

Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Rich Fire Tools 

Riteway Products Company 
Rose-Talbert Paint Company 


Sandvik Saw and Tool Corporation 
Save-The-Redwoods League 

Seaman Motors 

Sebrell Pruning Equipment, J. B. 
Silva, Inc. 

Simpson Logging Company 

Smith & Company, D. B. 

Smith Lumber Company, W. T. 
Southern Coatings and Chemical Co. 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation Ass'n 
Southland Paper Mills, Inc. 

St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries 


Taylor Machine Works 

Timber Engineering Company, Inc. 
Titan Chain Saws, Inc. 

Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp. 
Treep 

Tri-State Offset Company 


Urania Lumber Company, Ltd., The 
Vantage Press 


Western Maine Forest Nursery Company 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 

Westhill Products, Inc. 

Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 

Wheland Company, The 

Wild Surveying Instruments Supply Com- 
pany of America, Inc., Henry 

Wilmat Holly Company, The 

Woodlot Seed Company 

Woodseed 


Have you thought of American Forests in connection with the 





advertising of your products and your services? 


Rates gladly furnished. 








AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE 


Published by The American Forestry Association 


919 17th Street, N. W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 





“CAT” BULLDOZER 





America’ 5 
all-purpose 


tool ! 


This “Caterpillar” Bulldozer is 
chunking out road for the Eastern Rockies Con- 
servation Board near Coleman, Alberta, Canada. 
The D7 Tractor with matching No. 7A "Dozer 
is a matched, year-round tool for pioneering and 
road maintenance. Not only does it set the stage 
for spring logging ope rations but it strips out 
fire-guard areas in jig time, and stays in there 
slugging when the chips are down. 

*Dozing out road in this rocky, hilly country 
takes the power and stamina you get only with 
“Caterpillar” matched design—tractor and 
*dozer built to work together. This rugged tool 
is a bear at meeting work schedules. Sturdy con- 
struction and quality materials enable it to keep 
punching full time without down-time, and the 
special steel cutting edge of the blade hammers 
through the toughest going. Because skinners 
take pride in handling these rigs, they give them 
the extra care that saves you maintenance money. 

Yours is a key industry in National Defense. 
Your track-type tractor must be in condition 
to do your job for you. Be sure that it is by 
calling on the parts and service facilities of your 
“Caterpillar” dealer. Keep your machine on the job. 


CATERPILLAR, proria, WuNoIs 


“CATERPILLAR” BULLDOZER 
EXTRA FEATURES 


Tractor and ’dozer broken to harness, and a size 
for every need. 


Moldboard curvature for active, rolling, higher 
production loads. 


Box section side arms—extra thick at points of 
greatest stress. 


Choice of straight or angling type of blade, 
simple to maneuver and easy to adjust or detach. 


Your choice of hydraulic or cable controls. 


The power of the ‘Caterpillar’? Diesel Engine is 
geared to blade capacity. 


CATERPILLAR 


DIESEL ENGINES - TRACTORS - MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 











